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Eveter, 

SIR, Nor. 8, 1823. 

7 OUR readers have been informed 

(p.607) of the death of my highly- 
valued friend Mr. Cornish, the minis- 
ter of Colyton. Called upon, by his 
written request, to perform the last 
oflice of humanity, I attended his re- 
mains to the grave on the 17th of 
last month, accompanied by the cler- 
gyman and many of the most respect- 
able parishioners. Every one deeply 
felt the loss the town had sustained 
by his death; and his fervent piety, 
simplicity of manners and active be- 
neficence will be long remembered 
with veneration and gratitude. His 
views of the principal doctrines of 
religion were the result of serious in- 
quiry. While he asserted and imain- 
tained the Unity of God and admitted 
only one object of worship, he believed 
in the pre-existence of Jesus Christ. 
But, however he might differ from 
others on this and other theological 
subjects, his mind was free from 
bigotry, and he esteemed it his hap- 
piness to number among his friends 
many valuable members of the Es- 
tablishment, and _ particularly the 
highly-respectable vicar and curate 
of his parish, with whom he lived on 
the friendliest terms; and it is equally 
creditable to these gentlemen that 
they shewed him every mark of at- 
tention while living, and of respect 
to his memory when dead, It is with 
pleasure I mention these circumstances 
80 honourable to both parties. 

He was strictly and uniformly fru- 
gal in whatever related to himself, but 
very generous where the wants of 
others required his assistance. Lco- 
nomy and benevolence, which are ge- 
nerally a check upon each other, were 
in him happily united. By the for- 
mer he was enabled, out of an income 
of forty pounds per annum, and the 
assistance derived from a few scholars, 
to pay the debts of his father, who 
died insolvent, and indulge in the 
luxury of doing good. He was a 
benefactor to the County Hospitals of 
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Devon and Somerset, to the Lunatic 


Asylum and Eye Infirmary in Exeter, 
and to the Widows’ Fund and the 
newly-established Society for the Re- 
lief of Infirm and Aged Ministers in 
London. And his brethren in the 
ministry and their families frequently 
partook of his kindness.* 

The memoir which accompanies 
this was drawn up with a request 
that it “‘ may be perused by his bro- 
thers Manning and Yeates, and it 
they see fit, may be forwarded to the 
Editor of the Monthly Repository ani 
Christian Reformer to insert the whole 
or part in either of the above publi- 
cations.” 

In compliance with this request of 
our friend, Mr. Yeates and I have 
perused the memoir, and, after some 
abridgment, have sent it to be dis- 
posed of as you may judge proper. 


J. MANNING, 


* Josern Cornisu was born at 
Taunton, Somersetshire, December 
16,1750. His father, Joseph Cornish, 
was the youngest of nine sons, who 
all arrived at manhood. Two of these 
were educated for the ministry. Mr. 
John Cornish served a “rom 
society in Leather Lane, London, 
His brother, James Cornish, was the 
pastor of a society at Dulverton, So- 





* His pious and benevolent spirit ren- 
dered it nearly impossible for him to 
have any enemies; and the innocence 
and simplicity of his manners and the 
fidelity with which he discharged the 
duties of his profession, will leave a deep 
and lasting impression on the minds of 
his friends. Thus mucha regard to truth 
has led me to say concerning my departed 
friend. Few have known him so long 
as I have done, and [ thankfully and 
publicly acknowledge the favour of Di- 
vine Providence in leading me to an 
early acquaintance with this excellent 
man, and blessing me with so great a 
share of his friendship during fifty years 


of my life. 
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merset. Ife was much beloved by 
his people, and held in high esteem by 
Messrs. Grove, Amory, and others, 
who endeavoured by their preaching 
and example to promote free inquiry 
and genuine Christianity. Joseph, 
the youngest son, was brought up to 
the trade of a tucker or dresser of 
woollen goods. Honour, the second 
wile of Joseph Cornish, was mother 
to the writer of these memoirs, She 
closed her life in the year 1769. Her 
husband, though unfortunate in busi- 
ness, through the unhappy disputes 
with America, was respected by all 
who knew him, and received substan- 
tial tokens of esteem towards the close 
of an upright life, peaceably ended 
in 1776. Joseph Cornish was the 
youngest of seven children, six of 
whom, born at three successive births, 
were soon removed. 

** Joseph Cornish always appeared 
fond of readiug and early inclined to 
the ministry. His first classical in- 
structor was Mr. Pateh, a clergyman. 
Another of his masters was a Mr. 
Glass, educated at Westininster School. 
He resided near Taunton en a small 
fortune, and was a strict Churchman, 
but serupled ministerial conformity 
which requires the solemn declaration 
of being moved by the Holy Ghost. 
In 1765, Dr. (then Mr.) ‘Toulmin ta- 
king pupils, Joseph Cornish was most 
happily placed under his tuition till 
Sept. 1767, when, by his recommen- 
dation, he gained admission into Mr. 
Coward’s Academy at Hoxton. The 
deeply-learned Dr. Savage, a favour- 
ite in early life of Dr. Watts, was the 
Divinity Tutor. His sentiments were 
Calvinistic, without the least mixture 
of bigotry. Those distinguished scho- 
lars and divines, Dr. Kippis and Dr. 
Rees, most ably directed the students 
in other branches of literature. By 
them and the trustees, he was recom- 
mended as fit for the ministry in 
1772. Mr. Holden, his class-fellow, 
almost ever since pastor of the society 
at Tenterden, in Kent, passed his ex- 
amination at the same time with him. 
It rarely happens that two, com- 
mencing their public work together, 
have so long continued with the same 
flock. By Dr. Amory, the pastor 
and friend of his parents, he was 
particularly noticed during his aca- 
demical course, and by him strongly 
recommended to accept of an invita- 
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tion to a small society at Colyton, 
Devon. There Dr. Toulmin began 
his ministry, and was a!so very ¢de- 
sirous of seeing the place supplied by 
his pupil, Whilst at Hoxton, he had 
occasionally preached at Epson, from 
whence he received a unanimous invi- 
tation. The same had been received 
from Colyton. Its nearness to Taun- 
ton, Where his aged father was still 
living, made that place upon the 
whole more eligible. On the resig- 
nation of that learned divine and po- 
pular preacher, Mr. Farmer, he was 
proposed by several members of Sal- 
ters’ Hall congregation to succeed 
Mr. Farmer as afternoon preacher. 
Dr. Furneaux, who was then, toge- 
ther with Dr. Prior, the Sunday Even- 
ing Lecturer, was desired to make 
the preposal, and he kindly urged 
J. Cornish’s compliance with the 
wishes of those who had approved his 
services. Dr. Furneaux’s approbation 
was no small honour to one who had 
but just finished his academical course. 
J. Cornish must have been vain to a 
high degree if he had not felt his great 
inferiority to Mr. Farmer, and also 
to Mr. Sowden, of Rotterdam,* on 
whom many had fixed their choice, 
and a competition with him was posi- 
tively declined. Dr. Addington had 
been mentioned, but being beyond 
the middle period of life, he declined 
appearing as a candidate, which Mr. 
Sowden also had done ; but the friends 
of Mr. Sowden were determined to 
propose him, hoping he might be 
prevailed on to accept an invitation. 
Joseph Cornish reluctantly consented 
to be nominated with this popular 
divine, who obtained a large majority, 
but the number of highly respectable 
persons who appeared in behalf of 
J. Cornish was gratifying. 

“On the 1 lth of May, 1773, he was 
ordained in Dr. ‘Toulmin’s Meeting at 
Taunton. No ordination had taken 
place in that town for many years. 
A numerous audience attended, and 
twenty ministers were present. Dr. 
Toulmin preached. Mr. Kiddle de- 
livered an excellent charge, and the 
devotional services were conducted by 
Mr. Gifford and Mr. Jillard. A gen- 
tleman of the Establishment said he 
would give many guineas for a copy 


— 
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of Mr. Jillard’s prayer. It was in- 
deed excellent, and ministers who 
could not so conduct public or family 
cevotions with readiness, were then 
little esteemed. 

“ J. Cornish thought the choice of 
the people gave sutlicient authority 
for the performance of every pastoral 
duty. ‘This opinion was then novel, 
and though ordination to the oflice, 
as heretofore conducted, might be 
unnecessary, yet a public service on 
the first settlement of a minister ap- 
pears highly expedient and proper to 
be renewed on every removal. It af- 
fords a suitable opportunity of re- 
minding teachers and hearers of their 
mutual duties, and on a first settle- 
ment, the public approbation of mi- 
nisters and the heads of neighbouring 
congregations is very proper, as re- 
commending a young man to esteem 
under a new and seriously important 
character. 

“ Colyton, though a small town, is 
most delightfuily situated within three 
miles of the British Channel, fine views 
of which present themselves at very 
short distances, as also the devious 
courses of two beautiful rivers, the 
little Coly and the larger Ax, through 
rich meadows and between rising hills, 
shaded with trees, which present in- 
numerable objects to char the eye 
and elevate the heart. 

“In the neighbouring towns many 
agreeable friends and brethren resided, 
with whom frequent exchanges were 
made. Taunton was distant about 
twenty miles, and Exeter nearly the 
same, where he obtained the kind 
regards of some truly valuable per- 
sons, and thought himself not a little 
honoured by the particular notice of 
that champion of the Dissenting cause, 
the venerable Mr. Towgood, who 
chose him to supply his place when 
absent, on sacramental occasions par- 
ticularly. 

“He boarded eleven years in the 
family of Mr. Slade, a steady friend 
to the Dissenting cause, and whose 
house was for years the chief resort 
of various ministers visiting the town. 
J. Cornish’s income fell rather short 
of 40/. per annum, though besides 
some endowments, his hearers sub- 
scribed as much as he desired. For a 
few years it somewhat exceeded 50/., 
but fell back to 40/. again. No mi- 
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nister, unless possessing other means 
of support, could now subsist on such 
a salary with tolerable decency ; but 
before the American and other ex- 
pensive wars Britain has since engaged 
in, a good manager would make it 
suffice. sroldsmith uses a_ poetical 
licence when he describes an amiable 
pastor as * passing rich with 402. a 
vear,’ and contriving to display ge- 
nerous hospitality. A single man, 
however, with that income could even 
so lately as 1772 make a decent ap- 
pearance, and be able to spare some- 
thing for charitable purposes. There 
was hardly any Dissenting congrega- 
tion without some one or more fami- 
lies ready to board a minister, not 
desiring to gain, aiming only at a 
fair recompence. Many ministers at 
that time in the West of England 
were boarded by respectable persons 
for less than 20/. per annum, and in 
good farm-houses a much smaller 
sum was accepted for being found 
every thing like other members of 
the family. A gratis horse was fre- 
quently at the service of ministers, 
and both horse and rider kindly re- 
ceived, on making exchanges and vi- 
sits, by some hospitable hearers. West- 
ern preachers had not far to walk 
where they failed of a weleome from 
some, esteeming them for their works’ 
sake. 

“ One great advantage attended 
boarding in good families ; young mi- 
nisters being introduced to genteel 
acquaintance, not belonging to their 
own societies, to whom they might 
have remained unknown in a private 
lodging. 

“Towards the end of 1781, J. 
Cornish was requested to preach at 
Tewksbury, on the removal of Mr. 
Tattershall. Having preached two 
Lord’s days, he received a unanimous 
and pressing invitation to fill up that 
vacancy, and thinking a removal to 
some larger town eligible, he had 
written a letter complying with the 
offer. His friends at Colyton ex- 
pressed so much concern, particularly 
the worthy family with whom he 
boarded, that he destroyed the ac- 
ceptance and forwarded a refusal. 
The society at Tewksbury appeared 
much disappointed, and in order to 
give them time to procure a minister, 
he agreed to supply them tor three 
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months. Mr. Anstis, who for many 
years laboured as a most approved 
mstructor of youth, and then resident 
at Bridport, kindly engaged to sup- 
ply Colyton, where he had for a short 
time been pastor. Mr. Humphries, 
an attorney, was married to the eldest 
daughter of the great Dr. Doddridge, 
and was the leading supporter of the 
Dissenting cause at Tewksbury, and 
at his house J. Cornish was most 
hospitably entertained during his stay. 
Dr. Doddridge’s widow, with her two 
daughters, and Mr. Philip Doddridge, 
her son, then resided also in the 
town, and with other worthy hearers, 
three months were most happily 
spent, 

“* In 1792, in consequence of repeat- 
ed applications, J. Cornish preached 
two Lord’s days at Banbury, in Ox- 
fordshire, Mr. Hampton,* a worthy 
ininister, wanting assistance, and not 
likely to continue his useful services 
much longer. Mr. Hampton’s senti- 
ments well accorded with his, and 
the principal hearers were desirous of 
his settling there. Many of the com- 
mon people, however, were inclined 
to Methodism, and as nothing would 
have inclined J. Cornish to remove 
hut a very unanimous invitation from 
some larger society, with a fair pros- 
pect of greater usefulness, he declined 
the offer made. ‘The large church at 
Banbury had fallen down, and for 
some years the ministers of the [s- 
tablishment were accommodated with 
Mr. Hlampton’s spacious place of 
worship, marriages and every service 
being carried on there, authorized by 
an Act of Parliament. The hours for 
worship were so ordered that the 
different congregations had both morn- 
ing and afternoon services, and occa- 
sionally an evening lecture. On one 
of the sabbaths J. Cornish preached 
three times, and besides the usual 
services, the sacrament was adminis- 
tered to the members of the Establish- 
ment. The same, as J. Cornish has 
been informed, was soon after done 
at Buckingham, an Act of Parliament 
consecrating these Dissenting places 
sufliciently for the temporal uses of 
the adherents to the Church of En- 
gland, 





* See Mon. Repos. NV. 631—633, 
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“* After this, J. Cornish regarded 
himself as fixed at Colyton for life, 
and no situation was so well adapted 
to the comfort of his declining age. 

‘“* The Monthly Repository for No- 
vember, 1816, (XI. 649—652,) gives 
an account of a most extraordinary 
attempt made by some over-zealous 
Calvinistical ministers to deprive his 
society of their place of worship, and 
to set himself aside as unfit for at- 
tempting any farther service as a 
minister. This proposal was consi- 
dered by many of their own party as 
& very presumptuous one, but from 
the ministers who signed, no apology 
ever came. 

‘* When a boarder at Mr. Slade’s, he 
took the grandson of that yentleman 
under his care for classical instruction. 
In 1782, several boys were taught by 
him as day-scholars, and many friends 
wishing to place their sons with him 
as boarders, he left Mr. Slade’s family 
at Midsummer, 1783, to reside in a 
house of Mrs. Stokes, who had board- 
ed forty boys, some of whom were J. 
Cornish’s pupils. ‘Twelve, and after- 
wards fifteen, had separate apartments 
under J. Cornish’s particular care, 
several more attending during school- 
hours. This continued till Christmas, 
1796, when he bought a house, and 
accommodated pupils with board and 
instruction till Christmas, [800, His 
charge for board and every part of 
instruction was, with one guinea en- 
trance, £18 per annum, which after 
some years was raised to tiventy 
guineas. ‘The expenses of house- 
keeping greatly increasing, and the 
prejudices against the friends of liberty 
operating to his disadvantage, he de- 
clined taking domestic pupils. Day- 
scholars he continued instructing tll 
Christmas, 1819, when, entering on 
his 70th year, and wishing to be quite 
master of his time, he wholly declined 
the employment. A school-master, 
especially one who takes boarders, 
must expect various disappointments, 
but J. Cornish never repented en- 
gaging in the business. Numbers of 
his pupils, as well as their relatives, 
appeared thoroughly satisfied with the 
cubiaviuk used to fulfil his trust. 
His old age is rendered also much 
happier than it would otherwise have 
been, from the kind and respectful at- 
tention shewn him by those whom he 
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faithfully endeavoured to improve in 
knowledge and goodness. 

‘* With the members of the Estab- 
lishment he always lived on the most 
friendly terms, and was also treated 
with great civility by several respecta- 
ble vicars and curates who succeeded 
each other in Colyton, during his long 
abode there. In three families he had 
seen the fifth generation. 

“‘ Before his leaving the Academy, 
J. Cornish published * A Serious and 
Earnest Address to Protestant Dis- 
senters. The first edition of 750 
copies was speedily sold, and a second 
of 2000 went off quickly, as did a large. 
number of the third edition, and they 
have long been out of print. The 
low price of 4d. inclined many to dis- 
tribute them. 

*** A Brief and Impartial History of 
the Puritans,’ price 4d. also, met a 
favourable reception, 2000 having been 
sold; about half the number in one 
year, the rest since. 

**In 1775, Mr. Johnson, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, who was always ready 
to encourage publications in favour of 
liberty, gave J. Cornish five guineas 
for the copy of a pamphlet entitled, 
‘A Blow at the Root of all Priestly 
Claims.’ 

“*A Letter to the venerable Bishop 
of Carlisle,’ who ardently wished for 
alterations in the Establishment, both 
as to the Liturgy and Articles, was par- 
ticularly noticed in the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews, in 1777. The good 
Bishop wished for Reform, but thought 
Conformity justifiable in those who 
could not approve all they subscribed 
to, and yet wished like him for al- 
terations. J. Cornish endeavoured to 
prove that the most likely way to 
bring about a Reform would be for 
all who disliked the terms required, 
to imitate Mr. Lindsey, Jebb and 
other worthies, in withdrawing from 
the Church. No public notice was 
taken of this letter, but the Bishop, 
through Mr. Corpe, the Vicar of Sea- 
ton, near Colyton, who thought much 
as Bishop Law did, thanked J. Cornish 
for the manner in which he had ad- 
dressed him, but said, private reasons 
justified his conduct in a way satisfae- 
tory to his own mind. To this J. 
Cornish only replied, that all he tried 
to prove was, that the reasons pre- 
sented to the public did not appear 
to him to justify, on scriptural prinei- 





ples, persons solemnly declaring that 
they subscribed, ev animo, to what 
they inwardly disapproved. Much at 
that time had been written on the 
subject, and the pamphlet obtained 
an extensive sale. 

“In 1780, J. Cornish published a 
Life of that excellent citizen Mr. T. 
Firmin. His venerable friend Mr. 
Towgood wished him to decline the 
attempt, as tending to revive the So- 
cinian controversy, but on reading it, 
expressed his approbation of the tem- 
per and spirit with which it was writ- 
ten. J. Cornish neither at that time 
nor since has ever adopted the Soci- 
nian scheme, but thinking, with that 
very competent judge Dr. Kippis, 
that Mr. Firmin was one of the best 
men that ever lived, he thought a new 
account of his Life might be useful, 
and has some ground to hope its hav- 
ing proved so. ‘The perusal may 
soften the prejudices of zealous Trini- 
tarians, and excite Christians of every 
persuasion to activity in doing good. 
Mr. Lindsey, whose integrity and dis- 
interestedness entitle him to his praise, 
opposed the circulation of this Life 
amongst Unitarian Tracts, because it 
contained some apology for Mr. Fir- 
min’s continuing in the Church. His 
peculiar circumstances might justify 
what J. Cornish endeavoured to shew 
could form no rational pretence now. 
Yet on that account a former Life 
of Mr. Firmin was circulated, which, 
whether or no it was so well adapted 
for general reading and usefulness, 
those who have perused both are the 
proper judges. The ingenious Mr. 
Christie, in a volume of interesting 
Essays, recommended the book, as did 
the Monthly Review. The whole edi- 
tion has long since been dispersed. 

“In 1784, J. Cornish printed, by 
request, a Thanksgiving Sermon, on 
the Happy Restoration of Peace with 
America. 

“It was in 1783 (1785?) his ‘ Attempt 
to display the Importance of Classical 
Learning, addressed to the Parents 
and Guardians of Youth,’ appeared. 
Of this Dr. Knox took very polite no- 
tice in a subsequent edition of his 
valuable Treatise on Education, and it 
was mentioned with approbation in 
the Monthly Review. The Messrs. 
Robinsons took on themselves the 
risque, and J. Cornish was to have 
half the profits. 
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“** A Brief Treatise on Divine Ma- 
nifestations to Mankind in general, 
and to some in particular,’ was print- 
ed at Taunton in 1787. ‘Soon after, 
* The Pre-existence of Christ, consi- 
dered in a Practical View, endeavouring 
to prove that the Doctrine did not 
lessen, but gave great additional force 
to his Example” This was followed 
by a short * Treatise on Evangelical 
Holiness.’ None of these short trea- 
tises are now to be procured. 

** J. Cornish’s beloved friend, Dr. 
Toulmin, who was candour itself, 
kindly superintended the publication 
of these little tracts, though the lead- 
ing sentiments of them did not quite 
accord with, and in some particulars 
materially differed from his manner of 
expressing himself on these topics. 

‘““* A Brief History of Nonconfor- 
mity,’ being an enlarged edition of 
the History of the Puritans, was pub- 
lished in London, in 1797, under the 
inspection of his valuable friend, Mr. 
Palmer, of Hackney, so deservedly 
esteemed for his important services 
to the cause of religious liberty and 
Christian piety. This has also been 
long out of print. A new edition has 
been proposed, which any one is wel- 
come to set forth who may think it 
any way caleulated to serve the noble 

cause of religions truth and liberty. 

** An intended Life of that real pa- 
triot and genuine Christian, Mr. John 
Lilburne, was announced, but the 
times became so unfavourable to all 
publications in defence of civil and 
religious liberty, that the design was 
not executed, and by J. Cornish never 
can. <A very just account of this up- 
right man is contained in Vol. VI. of 
the British Biography, in 10 volumes, 
Svo., printed for Mr. Goadby, of 
Sherborne, and sold by R. Baldwin, 
in London. This Life might be re- 
published in any periodical work with- 
outany prejudice to the proprietors of 
that valuable work, which may yet be 
procured for £2. 13s. 6d¢., a price far 
below its value. Mr. Toogood,* a 
clergyman of eminent worth, and a 
particular friend of Dr. Toulmin’s, 
materially assisted in recording many 
of the Lives contained in Mr. Goadby’s 
Biography. 

** On the Lord’s-day, Aug. 31, 1823, 


* Sce Mon. Repos. XVI. 63 and 77, 
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J. Cornish, after a comfortable night, 
arose at six, crateiul for the fine ap- 
pearance of a change in the weather. 
A violent attack of asthma came on; 
his faithful domestic was alarmed. 
His apotheeary and many kind friends 
were soon with him, wno thought he 
Was expiring, but in about two hours 
the violence abated, and in the course 
of the day Dr. Barnes, the viear, Mr. 
Peppin, the curate, and many friends 
called. 

“On Tuesday, September 2, before 
J. Cornish arose, a second violent 
attack brought him apparently to 
death’s door, and on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 4, a third attack so weakened 
him, that his apothecary and himself, 
as well as those about him, thought 
that night must be his last. Blessed 
be aod, he felt little pain, and though 
weak yet lives, and on the whole is 
comfortable. October 2.” 

The above is the memorial which 
Mr. Cornish drew up, and which was 
closed only seven days before he died. 
He directed that it should be sent 
to Mr. Manning, of Exeter, and Mr. 
Yeates, of Sidmouth, and inserted in 
the Monthly Repository, with such 
alterations as they should think fit. 

Three days after this, October 5, 
he found himself so much better that 
he attended the public service at the 
Meeting on both parts of the day, and 
assisted a friend who preached for him, 
in administering the Lord’s Supper, 
carrying round the bread and wine, 
and addressing the communicants 1D 
several appropriate passages of Serip- 
ture. At the close of the services he 
expressed to his friend the gratiiea- 
tion he felt from having been permitted 
to attend the several services, and so 
far was he from being exhausted by 
the exertion he had used, that he 
seemed more cheerful, and apparently 
stronger, than he was in the morning, 
and spoke of his intention of preach- 
ing on one part of the following Sab- 
bath. But the great Arbiter of life 
had otherwise decreed, for on Thurs- 
day, October 9, at five in the morning, 
he was violently attacked by water 1 
his chest, and could only say to those 
about him, ‘‘ God bless you all,” and 
expired without a groan. 

[The remains of this excellent man 
were committed to the grave on Fri- 
day, October the 17th, his valued 
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friend Mr. Manning officiating on the 
occasion. The corpse was followed 
to the grave by the curate of the pa- 
rish, and many of the most respecta- 
ble parishioners. 

Mr. Cornish’s frugality and eco- 
nomy had enabled him to save a sum 
of money, Which to those that should 
know his circumstances without know- 
ing the simplicity of his habits, would 
appear incredibly large. ‘The greater 
part of this (2400) he had some years 
before his death put into the hands 
of the managers of the Presbyterian 
Fund, on condition of receiving the 
interest during his life, that on his 
decease it might form part of the 


Fund so denominated, the income of 


which is distributed amongst Dissent- 
ing Ministers. ] 
—t_—— 

Note relative auw manuserits de feu 
Pascal Alevandre Tissot sur le 
Nouvean Testament, et addressée 
au Reverend a Londres. 


[We have been not a little embar- 
rassed by the following communica- 
tion. It is, indeed, one of the most 
dificult and painful tasks that our 
office as Editors lays upon us, to de- 
termine in what manner to dispose of 
papers that contain hypotheses con- 
“trary to our own opinions and pro- 
bably offensive to the majority of our 
readers. The matter and manner of 
some communications of this descrip- 
tion render a decision easy ; but there 
are others which we can hardly reject 
without seeming to withhold informa- 
tion on theological literature and to 
oppose religious inquiry and discus- 
sion. Of this latter kind, is the 
* Note” which we are about to in- 
sert. For various reasons, we give it 
in the language in which it is sent to 
us; and after this explanation may 
we hope disclaim all responsibility 
with regard to its contents, except as 
to the correctness of our copy. Eb. ] 
Paris, le 19 Juillet, 1823. 

A science des écritures, dont il 

est tant parlé dans les anciens 

et entr’ autres par Clément d’ Alex- 
andrie, en ses Stromates, est perdue 
depuis longtems. Dans I’ origine 
On NY’ initiait aux mystéres du Chris- 
tianisme qu’un trés petit nombre 
d’élus, choisis parmi des personnes 
éprouvées, Jésus étant convenu avec 
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ses disciples, pour mieux répandre 
sa doctrine, de la cacher sous le voile 
de la parabole. 

A la mort de Jésus, la nécessité 
de taire le secret se fit sentir plus 
vivement que jamais; et plus la thé- 
ocratie juive et les rois devinrent 
soupgonnenx, plus la science des 
écritures dat se limitter & trés peu 
d’ individus. 

Les disciples de Jésus continutrent 
dans le silence & répandre sa doctrine 
et d faire des prosélytes. Les initiés 
devenaient aussitét de zéiés amis de 
’humanité, de chauds défenseurs de 
ses droits, et on a vu de céleébres 
philosophes, apres avoir regu la pré- 
cieuse science, abandonner leurs spé- 
culations, déserter leurs écoles ; ils 
possédaient le grand secret, ils av- 
aient découvert la verité, ils la pro- 
pagerent et la défendirent sans se 
laisser intimider par les persécutions, 
les tortures et la mort. 

Cependant Paul, préchant la doc- 
trine de Jésus aux nations que les 
Juifs désignaient sous la dénomination 
de Gentils, ne crut pas devoir suivre 
le méme systéme que les autres apo- 
tres. Il n’avait pas les mémes motifs 
de respecter les préjugés civils et po- 
litiques des Hébreux ; pour se faire 
entendre, il parle done sans détour, il 
donne Vessor 4 son génie, il agit 
séparément, sans se consulter avee les 
apotres. Il arriva de la que bien des 
choses que Panl pouvait dire sans in- 
convéniens aux Gentils, venant A la 
connaissance des Juifs, qui se trou- 
vaient dans une toute autre position, 
compromettaient les mystéres du Seig- 
neur et les exposaient a étre pénétrés 
par le vulgaire. Dans cette con- 
joneture les apdtres ne virent pas 
d’autre parti & prendre que de soe 
que Paul propageait une doctrine 
fausse et qu’ il était sans pouvoir pour 
enseigner. L’un d’eux en méme 
tems, et tout porte a croire que ce 
fut Pierre, visita successivement toutes 
les éylises fondées par Paul, dans le 
but de donner a leur doctrine la forme 
qu’elle avait dans I’ église de Jérusa- 
lem. Il était passé chez les Galates 
et avait réuissi a les détacher de Paul. 
Celui-ci qui était absent, et, a ce 
qu’ il parait, retenu & Rome dans les 
fers, 1’ acquit pas une telle certitude 
sans éprouver une vive indignation: ce 
fut en ce moment qu’il écrivit son 
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admirable lettre aux Galates, chef- 
d’ceuvre d’ éloquence, d’art, de force 
de raisonnement et de génie ; dans la- 
quelle il annonce qu’il ne parle pas 
d’ apres les hommes mais pour les 
hommes. Usant des lors de représailles 
envers les apdétres, il ne les épargne 
point, sans cependant les nommer, 
feignant ainsi d’ignorer quels sont ses 
adversaires, et se débarassant de toutes 
les entraves qui pouvaient retenir sa 
plume et sa parole. Il attaque leur 
systéme hyperbolique et insinue trés 
adroitement que les ap6tres ne pensent 
pas différemment de lui, et que la doc- 
trine dont ils font profession ostensible, 
n’est qu’un moyen d’ éviter P ceil de la 
ténébreuse politique et de multiplier 
le nombre des initiés sans les exposer 
2 une persécution certaine. 

Les deux textes que Alevandre 
Pascal Tissot parait avoir découvert, 
les divers passages des écritures et 
des Péres qu’ il a rassemblés et rap- 
prochés contradictoirement prouvent 
existence de la double doctrine. 
Les apotres conservérent pour I’ usage 
des parfaits V original de la lettre de 
Paul aux Galates, mais pour I’ usage 
du vulgaire, ils en firent une édition 
dans laquelle Paul, n’ exposant plus 
la veritable doctrine, et ne combat- 
tant plus la doctrine ostensible, ne 
parle que dans le sens de celle-ci. 
Christ partout y céde la place a Jésus 
Christ, en d autres termes Dieu a 
homme et l’esprit a la loi. C’ est 
ce dernier texte que Tissot appelle 
apostolique, non qu’il le regardat 
comme contenant la doctrine réelle 
des apdtres, mais parce qu’ils en 
furent les auteurs, et qu’il renferme 
leur doctrine ostensible ou apparente. 

Le centre d@’ action du Christianisme 
resta chez les Juifs & Jérusalem jus- 
qu’ d la destruction de cette ville par 
Titus ; de lA il fut transferé & Rome. 
Cette époque fut celle d’une révolu- 
tion mémorable. La double doctrine 
fut publiquement abandonnée. Le 
véritable texte de Paul prit la place 
du texte falsifi¢é, sauf le retranche- 
ment d’un petit nombre de passages 
qui pouvaient donner a connaitre que 
c’ étaient les apétres que Paul com- 
battait. On accrédita en méme temps 
’ opinion qu’il n’ avait eu en vue que 
de faux apétres; ce qui, au fond, 
était véritable, puisque en effet les 
ilisciples de Jésus n’avaient agi dans 
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le sens condamné de Px»! que par 
une dissimulation obligée. | 

La substitution du véritable texte 
de Paul au texte falsifié fit faire & 
cette époque des progres prodigieux 
au Christianisme. Le changement 
subit des écritures n’ ett pas cepend- 
ant lieu sans opposition et on deyait 
s’y attendre. Aussi cette époque est 
elle marquée par une foule  héré- 
siarques qui, le texte apostolique & 
la main, arguaient de fausseté le 
texte véritable dont ils n’avaient ja- 
mais entendu parler. On peut s’as- 
surer par les citations des Peres, que 
Marcion, \e plus redoutable de tous. 
avait le texte apostolique. 

Chaque jour, comme je viens de le 
dire, on voyait le nombre des Chré- 
tiens augmenter et on pouvait alors 
espérer que bientot luirait le moment 
ou les desseins du Seigneur devaient 
recevoir leur entier accomplissement 

Mais, Constantin, tyran non moin: 
rusé que féroce, ett P adresse de de- 
tourner le coup qui menagait le trone 
et devait en lui frapper peut-étre le 
dernier des oppresseurs du genre hu- 
main. Ayant sondé les chefs, il les 
combla de richesses et d’honneurs, 
et une horrible trahison fut consom- 
mée. Le tréne se fit un appui de 
? autel, et  autel trouva dans le trene 
un appui nécessaire. Pour consolidet 
cette union fatale, le texte aposto- 
lique fut mélé au texte véritable, a- 
fin de ne plus laisser, par ce mélange 
bizarre, pénétrer le sens des écritures 
En effet le texte qui en résulta et 
qui est aujourd’hui le texte recu, 
présente le pour et le contre, sou- 
vent dans une méme phrase. 

En Orient, les patriarches et les 
conciles placés sous J’influence des 
empereurs, altérérent en consequence 
le texte grec, tandis que Chrysostom 
ajoutait A sa confusion en glissant 
dans le texte nouvellement regu un 
plus grand nombre de lecons qu'il 
puisait dans le texte apostolique, et 
qu’ il réformait la lithurgie pour mieux 
les corrompre et pour mieux d¢- 
tourner les esprits du véritable sens 
de la doctrine de Jésus préchée pat 
Paul. 

En Occident, Jéréme, par I ordre 
des Papes, opéra de semblables 
changemens sur le texte latin; il 
dénatura la version du véritable texte 
qui s’ était conserve pur chez les 
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Romains sous le nom de Vulgate. La 
version nouvelle de Jéréme fut ap- 
pelée Jtalique; elle subit & son tour 
des modifications successives d’ apres 
les manuscrits dits Claramontanus et 
San Germanensis que des savans esti- 
ment, mais a tort, avoir été copiés 
sur Ja Vulgate ancienne. 

De ce moment I’ enthousiasme pour 
le Christianisme cessa, il ne se fit 
plus de conversions qu’ a Paide de 
violences, de persécutions et de bu- 
chers. 

Depuis longtems on a reconnu la 
fraude, dont les plus anciens manu- 
scrits fournissent des preuves sans 
nombre. On y trouve en effet des 
lacunes laissées expres, afin de pou- 
voir, ou rétablir la véritable lecon 
lorsque le motif de suppression serait 
passé, ou pour admettre les change- 
mens qu’ on adopterait encore par la 
suite, tandis que dans d’autres le 
texte primitif est simplement rayé 
ou lavé légerement, et presentent le 
nouveau écrit au dessus de I ancien. 
La différence dans les expressions 
employées est encore un fait remar- 
quable:—Comme les changemens ne 
s’ opéraient point par traditions orales, 
mais seulement au moyen de circu- 
laires dans lesquelles on indiquait 
seulement le sens qu’ il fallait 6ter et 
celui & substituer, sans donner la le- 
con toute faite, il en résulte des dis- 
parates fort curieux qui aident a 
mettre sur la voie. 

C’est apres une étude sérieuse de 
ces vicissitudes et examen critique 
des textes hébreux, grees et latins, 
des manuscrits les plus anciens et des 
variantes publiées par les allemands 
et divers savans anglais que Pascal 
Alexandre Tissot a découvert la véri- 
table science des écritures, et est par- 
venu a retrouver de lui-méme le texte 
primitif non seulement des épitres de 
Paul, des évangiles de Mathieu, Marc 
et de Luc, mais encore des Actes des 
Apotres, avant de VP avoir retrouvé 
dans les manuscrits. 

fl a non seulement copié la véritable 
legon grecque de l’ épitre aux Galates, 
mais il a traduit toutes les Lettres de 
Paul aux Corinthiens, aux Thessa- 
loniens, aux Romains, & Timothée, 
4 Tite, et accompagné le tout d un 
commentaire critique et des trois textes 
primitif, apostolique et regu. 

Tl aen outre rétabli, toujours d’ a- 
pres ses autorités, les textes des trois 
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évangelistes, et fait connaitre les in- 
terpollations qu’ils ont regus a l’é- 
poque de la grande trahison des chefs 
du Christianisme, et par 1a, il justifie 
les assertions de Belcham [ Belsham |] 
relativement aux deux premiers chapi- 
tres de Mathieu et de Luc. 

Tissot n’ a rien laissé sur |’ évange- 
liste Jean. Il Je regardait comme un 
empyrique qui, cédant aux réveries 
de son cerveau, dénature la vérite et 
donne aux faits qu’ il rapporte un air 
romanesque qui doit le rendre plus 
que suspect, 

Tissot a traduit le livre des Actes 
et ne le regarde que comme une 
espece de concordat signé & Rome 
entre Paul et les apdétres, lors de la 
prédication publique de la véritable 
doctrine. Il m’assura qu’il y prou- 
vait que ce livre est singulitrement 
altéré dans le texte recu. 

Pénétré de tout ce qu’il avait ob- 
servé dans Paul et les évangelistes, il 
s’ est livré 4 des recherches sur I’ éylise 
de Jérusalem, dont il a écrit I his- 
toire. Il a rédigé un livre tout entier 
intitulé—Hwamen critique de ’ Evan- 
Il a expliqué le sens mystique 
des huit béatitudes. Il a rétabli 
l évangile des partisans de Jésus, qu’ il 
désigne sous le nom de Jésuens, et 
du tout il en a déduit des principes 
qui offrent la constitution aiidess la 
plus sage et la plus convenable aux 
hommes. 

Ce travail considérable, fruit de 
plusieurs années de recherches, de 
méditations et de fatigues inouies, est 
accompagné de la conférence des 
textes grecs et latins imprimés, de 
notes diverses et d’ observations inté- 
ressantes sur les manuscrits existans 
et sur les livres bons & consulter. 

Tissot faisait un tres grand cas de 
la version Copte, du manuscrit Hauy. 
(Havn. ?) 3, des textes hébreux sans 
points et de quelques psaumes de 
David. 

Il me disait souvent qu’ il subsistait 
encore quelques taches dans les textes 
qu’il avait suivis, mais qu’il n’ avait 
pu, faute de données, retrouver la vé- 
ritable lecon pour ces passages, heu- 
reusement peu nombreux. 

Il a négligé aussi, me disait-il en- 
core, de corriger le texte dans les en- 
droits ou il péche seulement contre 
la grammaire ; comme il y a beaucoup 
i faire sous ce point, par suite de la 
négligence des copistes, il réservait 
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cette partie de son travail pour le 
moment de impression. La mort 
la empéché de s’y livter. 

Tous ces manuscrits sont en born 
état et font P unique espérancé de la 
veuve et des deux jeunes enfans de 
Tissot. Puissent-ils recueiller un jour, 
de Ja justice des hommes dignes de ce 
beau titre de la reconnaissance des 
véritables Jésuens, les avantages et 
la gloire qu’ un travail de cette nature 
promettait & leur époux et pére! 
C’est le veeu qu’exprime en termi- 
nant cette note le plus sinctre et le 
dernier ami Pascal Alexandre 
Tissot. 

THIEBAUT DE BERNEAUD. 
=< 


Brief Notes on the Bible. 
No. XXIII. 


*€ The Lord hath sought him a man after 
his own heart.”"—1 Sam. xiii, 14. 


PRNHERE is not, perhaps, any pas- 
sage in the Bible more generally 
misconceived than this. 

It is a solitary passage, unsupported 
by any corresponding one. 

We learn from the history that the 
Almighty had set apart and insulated 
the Jewish nation, surrounded by ido- 
laters, as the visible depository of his 
divine truth, of the precious know- 
ledge of the absolute and indivisible 
unity of God. In accordance with 
this purpose, all the institutions and 
ordinances of religion were held of 
primary importance, and their strict- 
est observance indispensable. No 
quarter, if so familiar, though intel- 
ligible, a phrase be allowable, was 
conceded to the violation of them. 

What were the facts? In a great 
emergency, when the Israelites were 
apprehensive of being crushed by the 
Philistines, Saul had waited impa- 
tiently for Samuel, the ordained pro- 

het, to minister at the altar, and so- 
icit a communication of the Divine 
will in the apparently desperate state 
of their affairs. The prophet was be- 
hind his appointment ; and the mo- 
narch, as such potentates are apt to 
be, feeling a little sore at what he 
might think a personal disrespect, had 
the temerity to offer the sacrifice him- 
self, in defiance of his recognized ex- 
clusion from that holy office. This, 
however, was a profanation not to be 
endured; it required a chastisement 
that should arrest attention by its 
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ubhicity, and accordingly Samuel, 
if his own language, it may be pre. 
sumed, though expressing the will of 
heaven, denounced the offender thus— 
rhy kingdom shall not continue. 
The Lord hath sought him @ man after 
his oten heart, and the Lord hath 
commanded Aim to be captain over 
his people.” 

There is no rule of construction bet- 
ter established than that the meaning 
of any passage in the sacred volume, 
as in all others, of dubious import, is 
to be sought in, and confined to, the 
subject treated of,—to what, in more 
homely phraseology, may be termed 
the matter in hand. 

At the time of this denunciation, 
David was a youth, and had not be- 
trayed any propensity to evil. He 
was selected by the Almighty, who 
** sees the fruit in the blossom,” as 
an efficient instrument to uphold, and 
preserve inviolate, the establishment 
and ordinances of the Jewish religion. 
This is what God may be said, without 
irreverence, to have set his heart 
upon, as was fully comprehended by 
the prophet, who, in describing the 
future king of Israel as a man after 
God’s own heart, adverted, not to his 
moral character, still to be developed, 
but to his anticipated and contrasted 
zeal for the sanctions framed against 
idolatry, manifest in the strict, unde- 
viating conformity observed by him- 
self, and exacted by his people, to all 
the divine ordinances of that religion ; 
one of the most important of which 
had been slighted by the reigning mo- 
narch, who was soon to experience 
the consequences of an offence, which 
appears to have ranked at that period 
with the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit in after-times. 

In this unsophisticated view of our 
subject, what is there in the prophet’s 
designation of the successor of Saul 
at all repugnant to the honour of 

iod, to the divine consistency, to his 
abhorrence of any crimes which David 
might eventually commit,—what, to 
justify the sarcasms of unbelievers 80 
plentifully engendered by this famous 
passage? In the paramount article 
of an unrelaxing zeal for the worship 
of the true and only God, and for the 
ordinances by which it was to be con- 
ducted and distinguished, under the 
inspection, as it were, of idolatrous 
nations,—ordinances, the neglect of 
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which was equivalent to moral guilt, 
because so impressed upon the minds 
of the whole Jewish nation; in this 
article, so essential to the main pur- 
pose (be that remembered) of their 
yeculiar and conspicuous station, Da- 
vid wight aptly be deemed a man after 
God’s own heart, whence Saul had 
excluded himself by a contrary de- 
portment; and this difficult passage, 
as many have sneeringly affected to 
consider it, is thus resolved into an 
explication simple, concise and satis- 
factory. 

I am aware of Bishop Porteus’s 
elaborate discussion of the subject, 
notwithstanding which, this compen- 
dium of its leading features may not 


be unacceptable. 
BREVIS. 

P.S. A writer in the European 
Magazine, descanting on the merits 
and defects of the Rev. Edward Irving, 
and noticing a rich harvest of both, is 
pleased to observe, 

“ Mr. I. omits no opportunity of 
exposing and refuting the errors and 
anomalies of Unitarianism; he reso- 
lutely and skilfully unravels the wed 
which it has spun around Christianity, 
and displays its close aflinity to De- 
ism.” 

The novelty of the above insinua- 
tion is amusing. Unitarianism would 
divest Christianity of certain articles, 
which its professors conceive to have 
been superinduced, but which their 
orthodox brethren consider as pro- 
perly belonging to, and essentials of 
it—and therein the parties should 
agree to differ; but this is the first 
time, I believe, that Unitarians have 
been charged with wrapping it in a 
web; which, if the language have an 
meaning, can only mean the surround- 
ing of it with human additions, the 
very complaint which Unitarians have 
advanced against their opponents, and 
found themselves upon. Unitarianism 
professes at least-—justly or otherwise, 
no matter ;—but it professes to strip 
Christianity of the web in which its 
simple a sublime truths have been 
wrapped and obscured, and to disclose 
them in the naked simplicity of their 
promulgation, cleared of the extrinsic 
articles which human ingenuity has 
worked into the system, from time to 
lume, since (and partly d ) the 
age of the apostles. In brief, Unita- 
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rianism would recoyer the Christian 
world to a creed that can be worded 
in scriptural terms—and anchor there. 
Even what is called the Apostles’ 
Creed, admitted into our orthodox 
Liturgy, whatever repugnancies disfi- 
gure it, is, in relation to the Divinity, 
a Unitarian creed. What web of so- 
phistry, therefore, it may be fearlessly 
asked, have Unitarians ever been 
tempted, or found occasion to wind 
around primitive Christianity ? 

Unitarianism embraces revelation. 
Deism repudiates it. Such is their 
close affinity ! 

Is the proclaimed hostility of the 
Rey. Edward Irving to be regretted ? 

B. 
—aa— 

Stir, 

HAVE but lately seen a criticism 

in the Eclectic Review upon Mr. 
Bowring’s “‘ Matins and Vespers.” I 
know it has already had some portion 
of animadversion, but still think it 
due to the Unitarian cause, to Mr. 
Bowring’s reputation, and to the cause 
of fair criticism, that the cant, hy- 
pocrisy, misrepresentation and igno- 
rance of this article should receive a 
greater measure of just retribution. 
Fortunately this writer has furnished 
his readers, if they are thinkers too, 
with a sufficient antidote in the long 
quotations he has made from the 
work he condemns. The charges 
which this Reviewer makes against 
these poems may be separated into 
five distinct accusations; and upon 
each of these, I propose to shew that 
the character I have given of his cri- 
tique, though strongly expressed, is 
richly merited. 

First then, ut “‘ in media arma rua- 
mus,” he asserts that “‘ a Deist may 
have been the author of almost any 
and every Matin and Vesper in the 
present collection.” This is said of 
poems which recognize in the plainest 
terms the divine mission of Jesus, 
which dwell with rapture on the ad- 
vantages of revelation, which are con- 
stantly transferring thoughts and hopes 
to eternity, and which are nonorg a| 
reposing trust on the promises of God. 
This I will establish by quoting a few 
passages, and as many of these poems 
have already appeared in your pages, 
I will afterwards quote no more. 
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** *T was in those orient Syrian lands afar, 
O’er whose high mountains towers the morning star : 
Lands now to tyranny and treachery given, 
But then the special care and charge of heaven: 
Lands, now by ignorance and darkness trod, 
Then shining brightest in the light of God. 


“* Holiest and best of men! ’twas there thou walkedst, 
There with thy faithful, privileged followers talkedst, 
Privileged indeed, listening to truth divine, 

Breathed from a heart, and taught by lips, like thine! 


** But, tho’ he dies, he triumphs—and in vain 
Would unbelief oppose his conquering reign ; 
A reign o’erspreading nature—gathering in 
Kindreds and nations froin the tents of sin 
To virtue’s temple. 


“* Sow then thy seed—that seed will spring, and give 
Rich fruits and fairest flowers, that will survive 
All chance, all change: and tho’ the night may come, 
And tho’ the deeper darkness of the tomb, 
A sun more bright than ours shall bid them grow, 
And on the very grave hope’s buds will blow, 
And blow like those sweet flowers that, pluck’d, ne’er lose 
Their freshness, or their fragrance, or their hues.” 

Mat. and Vesp. 137, 138. 


“* Hope, that builds its airy schemes 
On time’s transitory star, 

Revels in delusive dreams, 

Which an ignis fatuus are : 

Ever smiling, and beguiling, 

Still misleading pilgrims far. 


“* But the hope, the faith, whose tower 
Stands upon heaven’s arches high, 
Well-supported by the power 
Of eternal prophecy, 
Fair-erected, heaven-protected, 
Never can in ruins lie.” 
Mat. and Vesp. 142. 





7 *Twas thus 
The Saviour spoke—and in that blessed road, 
What flow’rets grow, what sun-beams shine on us, 
All glowing with the brightness of our God.” 


Again, 
“As the heaven-guided prophet, when his eyes 
Stretch’d wearied o’er the peaceful promised land, 
Even as he stood on Canaan’s shores, we stand.” 7 
Mat. and Vesp. 57: 


os 





It shall people heaven ; 

Fill up the thrones of angels—it shall found 
A kingdom, knowing nor decay nor bound, 
Built on the base 4y Gospel promise given.” 
Mat, and Vesp. 5. 


“* What is it to die? ’tis nought 

But to close the book of care, 

Inter in the grave all troubling thought, 
And rest with oblivion there. 
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*< This is the worst ; for if truth 

Shine in the Scripture page, 

The spirit shall wear the wings of youth, 
And live through an endless age.” 


Mat. and Vesp, 245, 


** And such were life, without the ray 
From our divine religion given : 

Tis ¢his that makes our darkness day, 
’Tis ¢his that makes our carth a heaven.’ 


But really you can scarcely read a 
single poem where the bright antici- 
vations which Christianity alone can 
inspire, do not sweetly blend in these 
sacred songs with the admiration of 
nature which sincere devotion always 
excites. What but wilful misrepre- 
sentation can state that a Deist with 
all his uncertainty, with his mere 
conjectures, surmises and ‘ impotent 
conclusions,” could raise such a spirit 
of faith, hope and joy? There is no 
ground for this first charge, which 
would not condemn many of the po- 
ems of Watts, Young, Milton, Dod- 
dridge, and even David and the sub- 
lime Isaiah, as compositions which a 
** Deist whether eastern or western,” 
might not have composed. 

The next charge is, that Mr. B. 
speaks of the Deity ‘‘ with irreverent 
and repulsive familiarity.” He is ob- 
liged to allow that even Watts and 
Wesley are very reprehensible in this 
point of view, and he candidly quotes 
one instance in which the Deity is called 
“* Dear God.” ‘* But here the scope 
and tenor of the hymn redeem the 
expression from impropriety.” This 
is very indulgent. But “ Mr. B. in- 
vokes Deity with more than equal 
familiarity,” i.e. I suppose addresses 
him as an inferior ‘‘ = without any 
epithet of affection, and connected 
with no redeeming sentiments, with 
a presumption that makes the” poor 
Reviewer shudder. Delicate, sensi- 
tive being ! Moravian indecency, Cal- 
vinistic ferocity, and Methodistic te- 
merity, merit reprehension, but de- 
serve redemption. Mr. Bowring is, 
however worthy, to be condemned 
Without mercy; and three instances 
of his unpardonable familiarity are 
quoted—only three, because I believe 
the lynx-eyed Reviewer could find no 
more. The first is ‘* All-wise, All- 
present friend.’ Here ‘‘ friend” is 
the offence. Yet the Scriptures have 








Mat, and Fesp, 243. 


called Abraham “ the friend of God ;” 
but I leave it with all its guilt. Mr. 
B. has spoken of God’s wand of mercy, 
while other poets have repeatedly 
spoken of his sceptre, rod and staff. 
Ife has used the epithet ** proud spi- 
rit” and ‘* proud mandate.” My re- 
collection furnishes me with no ap- 
propriate instance to defend this ; but 
Johnson tells us, that Milton uses 
proud to mean “ lofty of mien, grand 
of person,” and that Bacon uses it to 
signify ‘‘ grand, lofty, splendid, mag- 
nificent.” And even this wretched 
critic must know that Mr. B. attached 
a grand and good meaning to the 
term, if he have been too bold and 
injudicious in its selection. I may 
indignantly say to this Reviewer, when 
he can tolerate all the bad taste, and 
indecent familiarity of his own poets— 
** proud me no prouds,” and do not 
hope to bring the style of grandeur 
and reverence in which Mr. B. gene- 
rally speaks of the Deity to the level 
of that orthodox phraseology, which 
has gone far to make religion a jest 
among the sensible part of the world. 
The redeeming sentiments which the 
Reviewer wants are in this passage : 
“There is nothing amongst all the 
ancient fables or later romances that 
have two such extremes united in 
them, as the Eternal'God becoming 
an infant of days, the possessor of 
the palaces of heaven laid to sleep in 
a manger,” (Mr. B. irreverent man! 
speaks of ‘“ heaven’s never-sleeping 
eye,”) “‘ agonies of sorrow loading 
the soul of him who was God over 
all, and the Sovereign of life stretch- 
ing his arms on a cross bleeding and 
expiring.” —/Watts. Had Mr. B. in- 
dulged in these most fabulous of fa- 
bles, most romantic of modern ro- 
mances, as their pious composer justly 
styles them, he might with impunity 
have indeed spoken with indecent fa- 
miliarity: but not having “ so learned 
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Christ,” granting him to have erred, 
he has in those instances only been 
detected, and most harshly con- 
demned. 

Then comes a list of qualities in 
which Unitarian piety is deficient, 
“no repentance towards God,” a 
piety without humility, without con- 
trition, without love. This is mere 
ignorant rant. Without repentance, 
Unitarianism allows the guilty no 
hope. Without extolling humility, 
no man can believe in Jesus; and the 
leading sentiment of our religion as 
the religion of Christ is this, ‘‘ God 
is love.” Mr. B. repeatedly speaks 
of maukind and himself in scripture 
language as ‘* dust;” acknowledges 
his entire obligation to the mercy of 
God ; deplores the weakness and folly 
and vice that stain our nature, and 
throughout his poems exalts the Deity 
and praises man only as the image of 
his hee, and as deriving all his 
power and goodness from him. But 
this is not enough. He should speak 
as sincerity will allow none but the 
vilest of mankind to speak of them- 
selves. He should extol as mysteries 
the most blasphemous perversions of 
the doctrines of Jesus; or he will 
have a piety without cant, which in 
this canting age is more galling to 
the saints than the most unlicensed 
profligacy and depravity. 

Our Reviewer bolder grows as he 
yroceeds to blacken the fair fame of 
fis author, and charges him ‘‘ with 
the almost total avoidance of the 
dialect of scripture.” By dialect, this 
nice discerner means the words or 
language of the Bible. What a base, 
impudent and false charge is this! 
In the first quotation in the review 
there are eleven passages ; in the se- 
cond, there are three; in the third, 
there are fifteen; im the fourth, ten 
massages where the expressions are 
urnished by the Scriptures. And the 
whole volume is full of images and 
expressions taken from the Old and 
New Testament: not to mention the 
versions noticed by the Reviewer of 
four portions of the Bible, and a 
beautiful version of the beginning of 
the xivth chapter of John which he 


has not noticed. The Reviewer mst 
know this to be the case, or he must 
not know the compositions he was 
abusing, or he must be astonishingly 
ignorant of the language of holy writ; 
and the blame does probably fall 
equally upon his head and heart. 

To coinplete the condemnation, this 
Reviewer decides, that ‘ in the polite 
world,” (which I take to mean the 
intelligent part of society,) ‘* Mr. B.’s 
*Matins and Vespers’ may rank with 
the Hebrew Melodies of Lord Byron, 
and the sicklier strains of Anacreon 
Moore ;” and thus ‘* damus him to 
everlasting fame” in a breath. If the 
Reviewer allude to the Sacred Melo- 
dies of Moore, which are most beau- 
tiful and often devotional, | pity his 
taste who can call, “O thou that 
driest the mourner’s tears,”’ or, ‘* Go, 
let me weep,” or the fine martial song 
of Israel’s triumph, “ sickly strains.” 
And Mr. Bowring will willingly take 
his station by the side of the first 
poets of the age in the chaster efforts 
of their muse, ifthe Reviewer can cust 
him, in the public opinion, into such 
company. What principles of taste, 
then, have guided this modern Qidipus 
so incorrectly and unjustly to judge ? 
It is a taste formed in the conventicle, 
and degraded by constant converse 
with the most faulty class of English 
poetry. And as this Reviewer is con- 
tident in his religious, so he boldly 
avows his poetic, creed. “* But give 
us, we say (and affirm) Sternhold and 
Hopkins, or the Scotch Psalms, rather 
than such melo-dramatic devotion as 
this.” That a man with such taste 
should err in judging of poetry is to 
be expected, but that he should make 
the illiberal and unjust observations 
he has made upon Mr. Bowring’s poe- 
try, merely to abuse a sect, whose 
principles ‘he does not understand, is 
a melancholy proof of the power oi 
bigotry to bhght all the best affections 
of our nature, to pervert the under- 
standing, and to deprave the moral 
sense. Let him go and sing with the 
heart end understanding such devo- 
tional and affecting strains of his 
chosen poets as these : 


** A man was famous, and was had 


In es-ti-ma-tion, 


According as he lifted up 


His axe thick trees upon. 
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«< But all at once with axes now 


And hammers they go to, 
And down the carved work thereof, 


They break and quite undo.” 


Let him boast that such strains give 
elory to God, and exalt the devotional 
feelings of the pious. They have no- 
thing “ sickly” about them—nothing 
to excite ‘ delusive emotion”—no- 
thing to charm ‘ the polite world :” 
but the elect, of which number of 
course the Eclectic Reviewer is one, 
ean find in them something far above 
the Hebrew Melodies of Byron, the 
Sacred Songs of Moore, and the Ves- 
pers and Matins of our Unitarian Bard. 
Some of these elect, or eclect, in all 
their purity, existed in the days of the 
good Dr. Watts, and he describes their 
taste in the Preface to his Lyrics: 
“ They love the driest translation of 
the Psalms best ; they will venture to 
sing a dull hymn or two at Church” 
(daring spirits!) “ in tunes of equal 
dulness, but still they persuade them- 
selves and their children that the 
beauties of poesy are vain and dan- 
gerous. All that arises a degree above 
Sternhold and Hopkins is too airy for 
worship, and hardly escapes the sen- 
tence of unclean and abominable.” 
Our Reviewer has advanced a step 
farther. Every generation improves 
upon the past. He has imported fo- 
reign literature, and finds great grati- 
fication in the Scotch Psalms, from 
which the two beautiful and pious 
stanzas above are extracted. 

In one thing Mr. Bowring is supe- 
rior to all his predecessors, though he 
modestly disclaims originality. There 
is breathing through his sacred songs 
a strain of devotion of a more cheerful, 
elevating and confiding character than 
in any volume of devotional poetry 
with which I am acquainted. His 
principles lead to this. They put not 
vengeance, wrath and fury amongst 
the attributes which they extol. They 
explain strong oriental language, so 
as to make it consistent with setise 
and justice ; and they fill the heart 
with confiding repose, which the ad- 
vocates of the gloomy tenets of Trini- 
farianism and Calvinism can never 
feel. With very slight exceptions, I 
hesitate not to pronounce Mr. B.’s 
little volume a beautiful treasure of 
devotional poetry, which will be read 





Scotch Psalms, Ixxiv. vers. 5, 6. 


with pleasure and iinprovement, per- 
haps as long as bigotry, and something 
else as bad, can keep Sternhold and 
Hopkins, and even the Scotch Psalms, 


in high esteem and pics use. 
A NORTONIAN. 


—<—_— 


Description of the New Chapel in 
Stamford Street, lately opened for 
the Use of Dr. Thomas Rees’s Con- 
gregation, (See p. 607.) 

(From “ The Literary Chronicle’ of Sa- 

turday, October 18, 


ra building, which was opened 
for public worship on Sunday 
last, forms a striking and elegant con- 
trast with the generality of chapels 
and meeting-houses ; ad may be re- 
garded as a happy illustration of that 
maxim which ought never to be lost 
sight of by architects, namely, that 
beauty is attainable with the most li- 
mited pecuniary means, provided those 
means be employed according to sound 
economy and pure taste. When we 
observe the barbarous and truly hide- 
ous style in which almost, without a 
single exception, all our metropolitan 
structures of this kind are erected,— 
their utter insignificance, the despi- 
cable attempt at ornament which they 
sometimes display, and the complete 
absence of the knowledge of, or the 
least relish for architectural effect, 
which they invariably manifest, —when 
we consider this, it was not without 
some feeling of surprise that we first 
beheld this truly unostentatious and 
simple edifice ; and, on viewing it, we 
cannot help considering it, and hailing 
it as the indication that a better wra 
of architecture is commenced, and 
that a taste for its beauties is becom- 
ing more generally diffused : and yet 
we must, indeed, confess, that when 
we witness the sad doings and pitiful 
grimaces that our builders—especially 
those who carry on their exploits in 
our suburbs—daily perform in brick 
and mortar, we are fain to retract our 
opinion, and confess, to our shame, 
that there is still nothing among us 
like a popular feeling for architecture, 
else could not such deformity be 
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permitted, or for a single hour be 
tolerated “‘ tricks that make artists 
weep.” 

In the chapel of which we are now 
speaking, there is no attempt at no- 
velty of arrangement, or originality 
of design, but both judgment and taste 
are displayed in the adoption of clas- 
sical features. An hexastyle portico 
of the Grecian Doric order occupies 
the whole front of the edifice, and 
imparts to it a commanding and teimn- 
ple-like aspect. The wall within this 
portico is unbroken by any other aper- 
ture than a single door, forming the 
entrance to the building. Hence arise 
a boldness of effect, a greatness of 
manner, a chasteness and repose, of 
which we should desire to see more 
examples, and which we would most 
earnestly recommend to the study of 
our metropolitan architects. On view- 
ing this elegant fagade, we regret but 
two circumstances: first, that the 
door is not pannelled in a bolder style, 
and that it has not been painted in 
imitation of some dark, rich-coloured 
wood,—secondly, that it has not been 
attempted to give more the character 
of stone to the building, by tracing 
the jointings of courses ; * yet these 
are trifling blemishes, easily corrected, 
and which we should hardly have no- 
ticed, were it not that we feel some- 
what impatient at perceiving the at- 
tainment of perfect beauty in some 
degree frustrated by what we consider 
mere capriciousness and perverseness. 
The interior corresponds with the ex- 
terior, in simplicity of taste, and in 
the style of its decoration, if we can 
rightly apply the latter term to an 
edifice, where all that comes under 
the name of ornament seems to have 
been studiously rejected. In this re- 
spect, we do not think that it would 
scandalize even a congregation of 
(Juakers ; and yet there is a certain 
air of taste, a propriety of architec- 
tural feeling, and, withal, a decorum 
that satisfies the beholder, and affords 
him no small pleasure, The chief 
feature, in this interior, is a recess 
opposite the entrance, decorated with 
two fluted Dorie columns, forming 
three intercolumns, the central one of 


* The columns are stone ; but the en- 
tablature and other parts of the front are 
covered with cement, 


which is occupied by the pulpit, ele- 
vated on a sort of screen, which oceu- 
a0 the lower part of these interco- 
umns, rising to about one-third of 
the height of the columns. This ar- 
rangement is one of the most adyan- 
tageous that can be devised, for the 
pulpit is thus rendered an important 
object. It is not thrust on one side, 
as in our churches, but the preacher is 
in front of all the congregation, and 
equi-distant from either side. Behind 
this screen, too, the clergyman enters 
the vestry, or the pulpit, without 
passing through the chapel itself. At 
the back of this recess are two ante, 
corresponding with the columns, and 
between them the wall is hung with a 
plain purple drapery, on which the 
light is thrown down in a rather pie- 
turesque manner, by a window which 
is concealed, being above the entabla- 
ture, over the columns. This entabla- 
ture is continued quite round the inte- 
rior, constituting the only architee- 
tural embellishment. There are no 
galleries, and the light is admitted by 
three, or rather, perhaps, one window 
on each side, consisting of three arched 
apertures, glazed with ground glass. 
The light thus admitted is quite suth- 
cient, and the eflect is far better than 
that produced by so many windows as 
it is usual to have in our places of 
public worship. Nearly the whole of 
this interior being of a uniform tint, 
approaching a white, there is a cold- 
ness and rawness arising from this 
circumstance, which, we think, de- 
tracts from the general effect: had a 
slightly warm hue been given to the 
glass, this would not have been the 
case. We would recommend a large 
transparent blind, strained ona frame, 
so as to be fixed permanently, before 
the window on either side, and painted 
in chiaroscuro, in three compartments, 
answering to the three-arched aper- 
tures of each window. We really 
think that this sort of blinds, if exe- 
cuted in a superior manner, might be 
very judiciously and effectively intro- 
duced into many of our churches and 
chapels, to subdue the too great body 
of light now generally admitted, and, 
at the same time, to render these 
apertures—what they certainly are not 
at present—subservient to decoration 
and pictorial display. By way of con- 
clusion to these remarks, we will add, 
that, as we regard the New Church at 
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St. Paneras as one of the happiest mo- 
dels of the simplicity becoming a 
Protestant Church, where painting 1s 
so rarely permitted to display its pow- 
ers, so do we consider the Stamford 
Street Chapel as one of the best and 
chastest models for that still more 
rigid and economical style which best 
accords with the worship of a Dis- 
senting congregation. e hope that 
even sectarians may, by degrees, be 
led to discard much of that affectation 
of severity which seems to regard any 
introduction of the elegancies of art 
into their chapels and conventicles, as 
a leaning towards worldly feelings ; 
for, as if to mortify the eye, and to 
abstain as much as possible from any 
thing partaking of the nature of a 
sensual gratification, they have hith- 
erto most pertinaciously adhered to, 
and most pervertedly affected, what- 
ever is most barbarous, monstrous 
and contemptible, in architectural 
taste, 
a 
Proposal with regard to Religious 
Edifices. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests 
that as new chapels are now 
springing up every where amongst the 
Unitarian Dissenters, it is desirable 
that the total expense of about a 
dozen of the last new ones should be 
printed ina column of the Monthly 
Repository. By this means, he thinks, 
congregations meditating new places 
of worship, would be able to choose 
their plan without expense or the 
risque of being misled. They would 
have only to determine according to 
their means, whether to consult eco- 
nomy, as at Padiham, or elegance of 
appearance, as at Brighton and Stam- 
ford Street, or to adopt a design be- 
tween the two extremes. The com- 
munication to the Repository should, 
he advises, record the number of per- 
sons the buildings will seat, and the 
whole cost on their completion. If 
a duplicate plan were always formed, 
it might, he says, be lent for inspec- 
tion and the assistance of others en- 
gaged in similar undertakings. We 
agree with our correspondent’s sug- 
gestions, and shall be always glad to 
give publicity to the particulars which 
he specifies. We add, that it would 
probably further our correspondent’s 
VOL. XVIII, 4M 





wishes and be gratifying to our read- 
ers if correct views of the more ele- 
gant buildings were contributed to 
our work. We would engage to pro- 
cure an engraving of them, if the 
congregations particularly interested 
would agree to take a certain number 
of copies at a moderate price. 


a 
Hove-House, near Brighton, 
Sir, Nov. 8, 1823. 


HE reasons which persuade men 
to dissent from a National Church, 
may be presumed to be of sufficient 
weight in their judgment, to make 
them wish well to the Dissenting 
cause. The numbers, learning, mo- 
rals, manners, the worth and the 
weight of the body to which they are 
united in principle and profession, 
must appear to them to be things of 
moment. Since it can never be 
fashionable to dissent, it may be sup- 
posed that the greater part of those 
who choose to be so unfashionable, 
are determined in their singularity by 
rinciple. They are satisfied that this 
is one of those cases in which it is 
right to be singular, and in which 
conformity would be wrong. They 
do not » Mire their conscientious 
dissent as a misfortune, entailed upon 
them by education, but they think the 
inconvenience well repaid by indepen- 
dence of mind, and the goodness of 
their cause. They are happy that 
they see reason to dissent from false 
creeds and intolerant institutions ; 
they wish that more saw reason to do 
the same; and they are especially 
desirous that their natural successors 
in society should inherit the principles 
which direct their conduct. 

To all who feel thus, (and thus every 
consistent and enlightened Dissenter 
must feel,) it will appear to be their 
duty to protect the minds of their 
youth from the influence of situations 
which are likely to make them indif- 
ferent to principles held sacred by 
themselves. They lament that their 
sons cannot receive the instruction of 
the public colleges, without being ex- 
posed to this bad influence; since it 
is impossible that they should submit 
to the necessary conditions of being 
members of the English Universities, 
without injury to the principles of 
Nonconformity, or to their moral 
principles. The fact is, that the suc- 
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cession of Dissenters of the most opu- 
lent class is continually and increas- 
ingly diminished from this cause. The 
youth, who have been taught by their 
parents or friends occasional confor- 
mity, are prepared to be very easy and 
pliant conformists for the rest of life. 
If the effect is proposed, the means 
are certainly well-chosen. But it can- 
not be doubted that many, who are 
not guilty of the dishonest purpose, 
are, notwithstanding, induced to risk 
the event, that their sons may not 
want the advantages or the reputation 
of a university education. The effect 
is, that many men of distinguished 
talents, attainments, and place in so- 
ciety, are lost to the Dissenting body. 
If the evil is without remedy, it is 
useless to complain of it. Perhaps in 
these times of corrupt flexibility, to 
exterminate it is hopeless ; but can 
nothing be done to reduce it?) Can 
no means be devised by which the 
Dissenting youth might enjoy the be- 
nefit of good public lectures, and 
courses of instruction in all branches 
of learning and science, without being 
tempted to subscribe what they do 
not believe, and what no man under- 
stands ; and becoming Conformists 
not from principle but submission? 
The design cannot be impracticable, 
with private wealth and public funds 
amply sufficient to carry it into effect. 
Liberality could obtain the necessary 
services of men of talents, attainments 
and industry ; and if the cause de- 
serves to be supported at all, it ought 
to be sustained with liberality and 
judgment. 

In several parts of England institu- 
tions now exist, which, if I am not 
much mistaken, would afford a great 
facility for the accomplishment of 
such a design. In London, Liverpool, 
and more recently in Bristol, literary 
institutions have been formed, which 
offer to students the advantages of 
public libraries and lectures. Within 
a certain distance of those buildings, 
houses might easily be found or fitted 
for the accommodation of as many 
students as it should be proposed to 
collect ; for from assembling numbers 
in one dwelling, little good, and pro- 
bably much evil, would arise. A fit 
Moderator should be placed at the 
head of each hall, capable of enforcing 
the necessary discipline of making the 





public lectures subjects of daily pri- 
vate examinations, and of forming the 
taste and correcting the compositions 
and declamations of the pupils. It 
would be easy to obtain the assistance 
of lecturers and teachers in those arts 
and sciences which would require to 
be tanght constantly and carefully 
within the walls of the College. Of 
this kind, in particular, is all that was 
included in the schools of ancient 
Greece and Rome in the study and 
practice of rhetoric. To think, to 
write, and to speak always correctly, 
and often eloquently, should be pro- 
posed from the first, and pursued 
steadily to the last, as the end and 
reward of the studies and exercises 
of every stucent ; and when it should 
be found that this ability in different 
degrees was generally produced, the 
place in which it had been reared 
would not want public honour and 
patronage. As the prosperity of the 
schools would depend principally on 
the fitness of the resident tutors to 
maintain necessary discipline, they 
should be appointed with a chief re- 
gard to this qualification, probably 
out of different professions, and with 
different shades of religious opinions. 
This is a broad outline of a plan 
which might easily be filled up, if it 
were thought to merit the attention 
of the Dissenting public ; but whatever 
may be thought of it, I shall rejoice 
greatly if, through the medium ot 
your useful Repository, it could draw 
attention once more toa subject which 
has been suffered to sleep too long. 
While Manchester College, York, ex- 
ists under the direction of such men 
as now fill the chairs of the professors, 
Unitarian Dissenters will have good 
reason to congratulate themselves on 
an institution which does so much 
honour to its founders and supporters, 
and is eminently fitted to provide a 
succession of able ministers for our 
churches. But a great want remains, 
for which no adequate provision has 
been made by any description of Dis- 
senters. They want public schools 
for young men in the interval of leav- 
ing private academies, and entering 
into active life. A better and more 
practicable plan than that which 
have ventured to suggest, could, per- 
haps, be communicated by some 0 
your correspondents; and by men 
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who would be able to call the public 
attention to a subject of very great 
importance, by the strength of their 
appeal, and the authority of their 


names. 
JOHN MORELL. 
——<— 
Tenterden, 
Sir, November 3, 1823. 


OBSERVE in your obituary list, 

(p. 607,) the name of ny beloved 
friend and fellow-student of the same 
class, at Hoxton College, Mr. J. Cor- 
nish; and hope for a more particular 
account of his life and ministry. He 
was much respected by the neighbour- 
ing ministers, and was upon very 
friendly terms with the late Dr. 'Toul- 
min. 

Whilst at College he published a 
small tract, entitied ‘* A Serious and 
Earnest Address to Protestant Dis- 
senters of all Denominations,” which 
soon passed to a second edition, and 
also a very brief ‘‘ History of the Pu- 
ritans” of the same size. We carried 
on an epistolary correspondence to 
the last, with a full flow of cordial 
affection, in which time and long se- 
paration caused no abatement. In one 
of his last he writes, ‘I heartily thank 
you for yours of May 23, Few minis- 
ters have continued so long with the 
same society as you and I. I rejoice 
that your society flourishes ; mine, as 
to numbers, is much the same.” In 
another part he observes, “‘ Most of 
our fellow-academics are gone before 
us; but our venerable resident tutor,”’ 
referring to Dr. Rees, ‘* brings forth 
fruit in old age.” In this he well 
knew that with him I should most 
cordially rejoice. 

One circumstance also I had from 
his own pen, which was highly to his 
honour. From the fluctuations in 
trade during the American war, his 
father was a sufferer in his circum- 
Stances ; and at length called his cre- 
ditors together, and honestly divided 
his remaining property among them. 
Many years after this, when my be- 
loved friend, by the profits of a school, 
had it in his power to do it, he called 
the above creditors together, and paid 
them up to twenty shillings in the 
pound. Providence still continued to 


bless him, and he informed me, by 
a letter, not long since received, that 
he had every comfort which this life 
could aflurd him, still beloved by the 





congregation to whom he ministered. 
I have written the above, hoping that, 
if it shall be judged to be useful, some 
neighbouring minister or friend may 
give a more particular account of the 
unostentatious and retired, but I would 
persuade myself useful, life of one 
who has never ceased to have a place 
in my esteem and affection. 


L. HOLDEN. 


Plymouth, 
Sir, November 2, 1823. 


|» the Course of Lectures on Non- 
conformity, which are now in the 
hands of the public in most of the 
counties of England, I have said that 
* with regard to the archbishops and 
bishops of the Church of England, 
they can be regarded in no other 
light than as ecclesiastical attorneys, 
employed to do the work of the 
Church,” (p.99,) which, “‘ in point 
of fact, is one of the many branches 
of the estate of the realm, over which 
the king presides as head.” Pp. 87, 
158, Dt, 

It would, I now think, have been 
more correct to have said, that they 
are ecclesiastical magistrates, to whom 
the people are directed to look up 
among other duties for a licence to 
open a place of worship, in the same 
manner as others apply to the civil 
magistrate for a licence to open a 
tobacco or a gin shop. 

I also feel some regret at a passage 
in p. 145. ** Consecrated water to 
sprinkle the living, which is employed 
in the Catholic ceremonies, is not in 
use in the Protestant Church: but, 
in what does this rite, so much laugh- 
ed at by Church-of-England men, 
differ from the consecrated buildings 
without which they are not permitted 
to offer a public prayer, or the conse- 
crated ground in which they must 
bury their dead?” I had recently read 
of the consecration of a church by 
Archbishop Laud, and of all the mum- 
mery practised by that zealot upon 
the occasion ; and, in common I be- 
lieve with the public at large, as well 
Churchmen as Dissenters, I had sup- 
pused that some superstitious rites 
were observed in the present day in 
what is called the consecration of 
churches. I have since learned that 
I was under a mistake, and that the 
good sons of the church in my imme- 
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as much mistaken as [ was, upon an 
occasion that recently presented itself 
in this town, of witnessing the conse- 
cration of a Chapel of Ease to the 
Church and Parish of St. Andrew. 
The term consecration I imagine led 
us all astray; and the Churchmen 
were as much pleased as I confess 
myself to have been, on discovering 
that there was not even a tincture 
of superstition in the whole service, 
which was condacted in its different 
parts by the bishop, his official prin- 
cipal, his chaplain and the gentleman 
whie is appointed to do the duty of 
the chapel. The ceremony might 
very well be called a dedication. It 
was little different from what might 
be observed in a Dissenting Chapel 
on a similar occasion ; excepting the 
signing of a deed drawn on parch- 
ment by the bishop, constituting that 
building a place tor divine worship 
according to the ritual of the united 
Church of England and Ireland. A 
clergyman, on receiving orders, binds 
himself to his bishop not to perform 
or assist in divine worship in any 
building that is not set apart for that 
purpose by a bishop of the English 
Church; therefore, until a licence 
had been obtained from the bishop of 
the diocese for using this chapel as a 
place of worship, no deacon or priest 
of the church could do duty in it. 
The ceremonies which were gone 
through were as follows. 

On the day appointed, the bishop, 
attended by his vicar general and 
other officers, entered the building by 
the west door, when, having put on 
their respective robes, they went out 
again into the yard, where the pa- 
rishioners waited for them. Then a 
person deputed for the purpose offered 
a petition to the bishop in writing, 
at the same time requesting him in 
the name of the parishioners, to con- 
secrate this chapel to the uses men- 
tioned in the petition. To which the 
bishop replied that he was ready to 
do as they desired, and besought God 
to bless and prosper the good work 
they were going about. Then all 
entering together and passing up the 
middle aisle, they repeated the xxivth 
Psalm, the bishop beginning, ‘‘ The 
earth is the Lord’s,” &c. The bishop 
being seated at the side of the altar, 
the petition was then read, which 
was lmmediately followed by the in- 


strument of donation or endowment 
in which provision is in some way 
made for a salary for the minister and 
especial care taken not to entrench 
in any respect on the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities of the vicar or 
rector of the parish. The bishop then 
bespoke the attention of the audience, 
as to the expediency of having fit 
houses of worship, and observed 
*‘ that devout and holy men, moved 
either by the secret inspiration of the 
blessed Spirit, or by express com- 
mand from God, or by their own 
reason and sense of the natural de- 
cency of things,” (which last expres- 
sion [ am pleased to see inserted after 
the others,) ‘‘ have erected houses for 
the worship of God,” &c. ‘Then fol- 
lowed suitable prayers, collects and 
lessons, after which the instrument of 
consecration, that is the licence, being 
read by the official principal, it was 
signed by the bishop, and the remain- 
ing part of the prayers and a sermon 
followed. 

The ceremony of consecrating a 
burial ground, which took place at 
the same time in a neighbouring pa- 
rish, is of a similar character, a mere 
licence to use it for the burial of the 
dead; and, that it is not considered 
in a religions or sanctifying point of 
view, is evident from this circum- 
stance, that the parish having occa- 
sion to make use of it before the 
bishop could come down, obtained a 
dispensation from his oflice and ac- 
tually buried many bodies in the 
ground before the consecration took 
place. 

I had a short time since the plea- 
sure of hearing the first charge de- 
livered by the present Bishop, Dr. 
Carey, to the clergy of this diocese, 
in which it appeared to me, that he 
was aware of his duty as chief steward 
of this portion of the ecclesiastical 
estate ; for, excepting a slight hit at 
Antinomianism, which he did not 
consider to belong to the Chureh-of- 
England religion, his design was ¢vi- 
dently to shew, that he should make 
it his business to see that every one 
of the lessees under this estate did his 
duty, in the post he held under his 
lord. He spoke of service being re- 
gularly performed according to law, 
curates being properly paid, too much 
service not being covetously under- 
taken by one man, parsonages being 
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kept in repair and in creditable ap- 
pearance, and the like; his whole 
charge bore upon the temporals of 
the Chureh, and he talked much as 
a steward would talk to tenants about 
the cultivation of their farms and the 
proper apportionments of their pieces 
of land. I commended him for what 
appeared to be a fulfilment of his 
duty, and I thought this diocese was 
happy in not being plagued, either 
with a Burgess who thinks himself 
authorized to enforce the rigid sys- 
tems of Orthodoxy, or with a Marsh, 
who will bind the poor candidates for 
clerical honours and profits with more 
than an Egyptian burden. 
I. WORSLEY. 

P.S. I must not omit the present 
opportunity of remarking upon a mis- 
statement which a friend informs me 
I have made in p. 99, respecting the 
words used by Mr. Jones, Curate of 
Bovey in this county, on the Athana- 
sian Creed. His words are said to 
have contained a disbelief of the dam- 
natory clauses of the Creed, and not 
of the Creed altogether; but if it 
were so, it does not invalidate my 
observation. A man who is in the 
Church is not at liberty to believe a 
part of its professed doctrines, and to 
deny another part; for if this were 
the case, how could he declare his 
assent and consent to all and every 
thing contained in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer? As a faithful steward 
the bishop had no right to admit Mr. 
Jones to the duties of the Church, 
when his conscience would not per- 
mit him to fulfil its requirements, 
one of which clearly is, to consign to 
everlasting damnation all those who 
do not believe the Athanasian Trinity. 


a 
2, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, 
Sir, Nov. 2, 1823. 


FP YHERE is no subject upon which 

a greater variety of hypotheses 
have been formed than that of the 
redemption of mankind by the death 
of Jesus Christ ; particularly as to 
its nature, and as to the means by 
which it was accomplished. Much 
has been said and written upon the 
subject ; but all that I have seen and 
heard upon it, I confess, appears to 
me very unsatisfactory, and as not 
entering sufficiently into the ideas 
respecting it which were meant to be 


conveyed by the sacred writings, in 
which it is treated of at large, and 
from which alone a clear and accurate 
knowledge of it can be derived. 

Let us then endeavour to ascertain 
what is stated in those writings upon 
this important subject. And we may 
observe, in general, that they repre- 
sent Christ as dying for, or on ac- 
count of, the sins of mankind, as the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world, as delivered for our 
offences, as dying for sins the just for 
the unjust that he might bring us to 
God; in particular, that his dying 
for sins was to put them arcay, to 
make reconciliation for them, to make 
anend of transgressions, to redeem 
us from them, and to purge them 
away; and all this is represented by 
those writings as having been actually 
accomplished by the death of Christ. 
“* When he had, say they, by himself 
purged our sins, he sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. 
This man after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sin, for ever sat down on 
the right hand of God: for by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified. Now once 
in the end of the world hath he ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacri- 
Jice of himself. He was once offered 
to dear (i.e. to carry away, to re- 
move) the sins of many. God hath 
reconciled us to himself by the death 
of his Son; for God was in or by 
Christ, i. e. by his death reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.” 

Such is the statement of the New 
Testament on this interesting subject. 
The necessity of such a redemption 
as that which was effected by the 
death of Christ will appear, if we 
take a view of the state in which the 
world was when Jesus appeared to 
put away sin. With respect to the 
Gentiles, the Apostle Paul describes 
them as sunk into the grossest idol- 
atry and wickedness, and as_ being 
without hope and without God in 
the world. With respect to the Jews, 
he represents them as in no wise in a 
better state than the Gentiles, as 
alike afar from God, as being no less 
sinners before God then they were, 
and equally with them in a state of 
condemnation and death ; so that the 
whole world was become guilty before 
God, subject to the judgment of God, 
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who had concluded them, both Jews 
and Gentiles, all under sin. 

To this state of condemnation and 
death, does the death of Christ for 
the sin of the world refer, and the 
design of it was to reverse that state 
in which all mankind were, to annul 
the sentence of death which they were 
under by taking away the sin of the 
world, the cause of that condemnation, 
by reconciling them to God, who 
were in a state of irreconciliation and 
enemies to him by wicked works, and 
by establishing a new dispensation, 
(not of terror, condemnation and 
death, like that under which they then 
were, but,) a dispensation of grace, 
mercy and free forgiveness, to open 
to them a door of hope, and a new 
and living way of access unto God. 
** He died for sins,” says Peter, ‘* the 
just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us unto God.” 

‘chat mankind, universally, both 
Jews and Gentiles, were in a state of 
condemnation and death, without 
hope and without strength, sinners 
and at enmity with God, at the time 
when Christ died for them, the apos- 
tle infers from the fact of his dying 
forthem. ‘* If one died for all,” he 
says, “ ¢hen were all dead,” and he 
died for all, that they who live might 
live unto him that died for them and 
rose again. And again, ‘* When we 
were without strength, when ire were 
yet sinners, in due time Christ died 
for the ungodly.” And again, “* When 
we were enemies we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son.” 

From the above premises we are 
naturally led to an inquiry respecting 
the extent of the eflicacy of the death 
of Christ. We are told that he ap- 
peared, by the sacrifice of himself, to 
put away sin. Did his sacrifice effect 
this both prospectively and retro- 
spectively?) Did he die for the future 
sins of mankind, as well as for their 
past transgressions? If tor the for- 
mer, i. e. for all the sins that should 
be committed throughout all the fu- 
ture ages and generations of men, 
will it not follow, that he died for a 
nonentity, to put away that which, 
in reality, had no existence? For sin 
has no existence until it is committed ; 
it is the act only that gives it a being. 
Should it be said that the future sins 
of mankind were all present to the 
omniscient mind of the Divine Being, 


(who seeth the end from the begin- 
ning, and to whom all futurity js pre- 
sent,) and were contemplated in the 
sacrifice of Christ and put away by 
it, will it not follow, that since that 
period, no sin, even in the Divine 
Mind, has had any existence in the 
world, either to be charged to the 
account of the sinner, to be repented 
of by him, or to be pardoned by the 
mercy of the Divine Being? These 
considerations are sufiicient, [ think, 
to shew that the death of Christ was 
not intended to put away the /uture 
transgressions of men, although, (as 
we shall have occasion to observe,) it 
laid the foundation of their remission 
under the new dispensation, but that 
it had respect to, and an immediate 
effect on those which had taken place 
prior to that event. This is clearly 
implied in various passages of the 
New Testament, and eapressly as- 
serted in others. 

The Apostle Paul writing to the 
Romans, tells them that God hath 
set forth Jesus Christ as a mercy-seat 
in his own blood,* to declare bis 
righteousness for (with respect to) 
the remission (the passing over) of 
sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of God. (Ch. iii, 25.) ‘These 
words have an especial reference to 
the Gentiles with respect to whom 
the forbearance of God had been exer- 
cised in a peculiar manner, in passing 
over,t not noticing or imputing to 
them their former trespasses. No 
divinely-authorized legislator was ever 
sent to them to instruct them in the 
knowledge of the true God, in the 
manner in which he was to be wor- 
shiped, in the knowledge of his will, 
or of their obligation to him, con- 
cerning all which they were 11 thie 
most deplorable ignorance. From 
the time that the /ong-suffering ot 
God waited in the days of Noah, until 
the coming of the Messiah, no M- 


* He is the mercy-seat, on which 
the cloud of glory rests; sprinkled and 
consecrated by his cwn blood, as that of 
old wus by the blood of the appointed 
victim. On this basis divine mercy takes 
its stand, and proc! tims the comimence= 
meut of a new and glorious era.” Bel- 
sham in loco. 

+ So the Greek word rendered remis 
sion signifies. It does not occur lit any 
other passage of the New ‘Pestament. 
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spired prophet was sent to the Gen- 
tile world to warn them of the evil 
of their ways, to eall them to repent- 
ance, or to offer any terms of mercy 
and forgiveness. ‘* The times of this 
iynorance, (as Paul tells the idola- 
trous Athenians,) God arinked at, but 
now,” when a universal dispensation 
of grace and merey was opened, ia 
which a day of future retribution was 
clearly revealed, in which God would 
judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he had ordained, of 
which he had given assurance to all 
men by raising him from the dead, 
and having commanded repentance 
and remission of sins in his name, to 
be proclaimed among «ll nations, God 


who winked at the former times of 


ignorance, now commandeth all men 
every where to repent. No such wat- 
rersel command had ever before been 
issued, because the reason of it did not 
exist. 

The same sentiment respecting the 
forbearance of Giod to the Gentiles, 
is expressed by Paul and Barnabas in 
their address to the people at Lystra, 
when they, supposing them to be 
gods in the likeness of men, with the 
priest of Jupiter, were about to offer 
sacrifices to them, ‘* which when the 
apostles heard, they ran in among the 
people erying out, and saying, Sirs, 
Why do ye these things ? We also are 
men of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you that ye should turn 
from these ranitics unto the living 
God, which made heaven and earth, 
and the sea, and all things that are 
therein.” They then inform them 
that this living God, the Creator of 
all things, “‘ /n times past suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways,” 
i. e. to pursue their evil and idolatrous 
courses, without interfering to re- 
prove or to punish them. The apos- 
tles add, “‘ Nevertheless he left not 
himself without witness,” (that is of 
his existence, power and Godhead,) 
but this evidence of his being and per- 
Sections was not afforded them by any 
divine interposition or supernatural 
revelation, but only by the common 
bounties of his Providence. “In 
that,” say they, “ he did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness.”* Thus we see that it 





* Acts xiv. 13—17. 





was for the remission or passing over 
of the past sins of the Gentile world, 
that Jesus Christ was, at that time, 
set forth as a merey-seat to declare 
the righteousness of God. 

With respect to the Jews, the writer 
of the Epistle to. the Hebrews more 
directly and expressly affirms that the 
death of Jesus Christ was necessary 
in order to redeem their past trans- 
gressions. Speaking of the sacrifice 
of Christ, he says," ‘* Fur this cause 
heis the Mediator of the New Testa- 
ment, (covenant,) that 4y means of 
death, for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the 
jirst testament, (covenant,) they which 


are called might receive the promise 


of eternal inheritance; for erhere a 
covenant is, there is a necessity for 
the death of that which establisheth 
the covenant.¢ For a covenant is 
firm over the dead: whereas it is of 
no force while that which establisheth 
the covenant liveth.”” Upon this pas- 
sage we may observe, 

In the first place, that the dispen- 
sation of the gospel is here denomi- 
nated, ‘the new covenant; as the 
law, the dispensation of Moses is 
denominated the first, or old cove- 
nant. This covenant was the deca- 
logue, the law of the ten command- 
ments written by the finger of God 
upon tio tables of stone, which are 
called the tables of the covenant: these 
were deposited in the ark, which on 
that account is styled the ark of the 
covenant.t Qur translators in these 
verses, and in some other passages, 
have, very improperly, rendered the 
Greek here used, with respect to both 
the Jewish and the Christian cove- 
nants, by the word ‘* Testament,” 
thereby conveying the idea that the 
latter was the will of Jesus Christ, 
to the validity and effect of which the 
death of him the testator was neces- 
sary. If this be the true interpreta- 
tion, will it not necessarily follow, 
that the victim, whose blood was 
shed, and whose death confirmed the 
Old Testament, was the testator of 
that Testament ? On the other hand, 





* Heb, ix. 15. 
+ Imp. Ver. That is, of the victim by 
which the covenant is ratified. See 
Wakefield and Doddridge. 
1 See Deut, ix. 9—11; Heb, ix. 4, 
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if the two covenants were the cove- 
nants of Jehovah, as the Scriptures 
every where state them to be, and 
the term covenant means a last eill 
and testament, then must not HE have 
been the ¢estator? which would in- 
volve in it the monstrous idea, that 
the death of Jehovah himself was 
necessary for the confirmation of each, 
for without iT, as the apostle rea- 
sons, ** they would have been of no 
strength at all.” 

Secondly, we remark, that Jesus 
Christ is here styled the mediator of 
the new covenant, as Moses is said to 
be the mediator of the old covenant ; 
Moses was the medium through which 
it was communicated to the people of 
Israel, ‘It was ordained by angels 
in the hand of a mediator.”* Jesus 
Christ is the messenger of the new 
covenant, by whom that new and 
gracious dispensation was brought 
from heaven and communicated to 
the children of men. ‘‘ The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.’¢ We may 
here remark, that the term mediator 
is applied to Jesus Christ, exclusively 
in relatibe to the covenant which he 
was commissioned to reveal and to 
ratify with his own blood. We are 
accustomed to hear a great deal said 
about the mediation of Christ, his 
mediatorial person, as God-man, his 
mediatorial work, his mediatorial of- 
fices, his mediatorial righteousness, his 
mediatorial reward, his mediatorial 
kingdom and glory ; modes of expres- 
sion adopted, in order to support an 
hypothesis, without the least coun- 
tenance or warrant from any thing 
contained in the Sacred Scriptures, 
where the term is solely applied to 
him with respect to his connexion 
with the new covenant. 

Thirdly, we observe that Christ’s 
being the mediator of the new cove- 
nant, rendered it necessary that he 
should die in order to confirm and 
give seme to that covenant. ‘* For 
this cause he is the mediator of the 
new covenant, that by means of death 
for the redemption of the transgres- 
sions that were under the first cove- 
nant.” This writer adds, “ For 
where a covenant is, there is a neces- 
sity for the death of that which es- 





* Gal, iii, 19. t John i, 17, 


tablisheth the covenant,” that is o 
the victim by which the covenant js 
ratified. (See Wakefield and Pod. 
dridge.) For a covenant is tirm over 
the dead, whereas it is of no force 
while that which establisheth it liveth. 
So that the death of Christ was ren. 
dered necessary, in order to rive va- 
lidity and effect to that covenant of 
which he was the mediator 
Fourthly, we observe that the rea- 
son why Christ was made the medi. 
ator of the new covenant was, that he 
might redeem the past offences that 
were committed under the Jewish or 
Sinai covenant ; “‘ For this cause he 
is the Mediator of the new covenant, 
that by means of death for the re- 
demption of the transgressions that 
were under the first covenant.’ It is 
worthy of observation that the author 
of this epistle when treating of the 
deliverance of those who were wader 
the law, (and consequently under the 
curse and condemnation,) from their 
former sins under that covenant, 
makes use of the term redemption, 
for where law is transgressed, sin is 
imputed, which renders the redemp- 
tion of them necessary; whereas the 
Apostle Paul, treating of the same 
subject in relation to the Gentiles who 
were not under the law, but, as he 
says, without law, does not speak otf 
their past sins as redeemed, but as 
passed over, as not reckoned, not 
imputed to them, “for sin is not 
imputed when there is no law.” In 
the former case, the sacred writers 
consider those who were under the 
law as bond-slaves and captives under 
a sentence of death, for the law gen- 
dereth to bondage ; so the apostle 
speaking of the freedom of the gos- 
pel in opposition to the dondage ol 
the law, as allegorized in the persons 
of Sarah and Agar says, ‘* These are 
the fico covenants; the one frou 
Mount Sinai, which xe adereth lo 
bondage, which is Agar; for this 
Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and 
answereth to Jerusalem which now 
is, and is in bondage with her chil- 
dren.” From this captivity and sla- 
very it was necessary that they should 
be redeemed ; and for this very pur- 
pose was Jesus Christ the Mediator 
of the new covenant, that he might 
redeem the transgressions that were 
under the first covenant. How then 
were they to be redeemed from this 
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captivity? Clearly by the death of 


the tyrant by whom they were en- 
slaved. That, says Paul, being dead 
in which we were /eld.* 

This leads us to inquire, fifthly, 
what it was in the death of Christ 
that made it effectual for the accom- 
plishinent of this great and important 
purpose. Or whence was it that the 
sacrifice of himself was available to 
put away sin? This did not arise 
from his being a vicarious sacrifice, 
the substitute of sinners, having their 
offences charged to his account, and 
suffering, in their stead, the full pu- 
nishment which was due to them ; nor 
did it arise from his sacrifice appeas- 
ing the wrath of Almghty God, satis- 
fying the demands of law and justice, 
and thereby making a complete atone- 
ment to God for all their transgres- 
sions; nor did the eflicacy of his death 
consist in this, that by it he recon- 
ciled God to his offending creatures 
and purchased his favour and mercy 
towards them; nor was the death of 
Christ designed to exhibit to man- 
kind God’s abhorrence and detesta- 
tion of sin, by the punishment of it 
in the person of his ‘nnocent and well- 
beloved Son in the stead of punishing 
the guilty. Nothing of this sort is 
attributed to the death of Christ in 
the Holy Scriptures: théy represent 
the eflicacy of it as consisting in this, 
that the blood which he shed, as the 
mediator of the new covenant, was 
the 4lood of the covenant by which it 
was sealed, ratified and established, 
as an everlasting covenant, by which 
he superseded, annulled and did away 


the old covenant with all its obliga-' 


tions and penalties, depriving it of its 
commanding and condemning power, 
and thus redeeming the transgressions 
that were under it. For this cause he 
was the mediator of the new cove- 
nant, that by shedding his blood, as 
the blood of the covenant, he might 
accomplish the redemption of trans- 
gressions, and thereby open a new and 
living way for those who were called 
into the gracious dispensation of the 
gospel, that they might receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance. The 
writer of this epistle, having quoted 
from Jeremiah the promise of God 
that he would make a new covenant, 


———_- 
- a 


* Rom, vii. 4, 6, 
VOL. XVIII. 1N 


observes upon it, “* In that he saith 
a new covenant, he hath declared the 
former void. Now that which is de- 


clared roid and groweth old, is ready 


to disappear.’’* 

The Apostle Paul, in order to prove 
the total abolition of the law, com- 
pares its dominion over those who are 
under it, to that of a husband over 
his wife, which entirely ceases when 
he is dead. ‘* The woman,” he says, 
“that hath an husband is bound by 
the law to her husband as long as he 
liveth, but if the husband be dead, 
she is loosed from the law of her 
husband.” ‘* Wherefore,” he adds, 
““my brethren, ye also are become 
dead to the law by the body of Christ ; 
for,” says he, ‘* when we were in the 
flesh,” (i. e. under the carnal dispensa- 
tion of the law,) ‘‘ the motions of sin, 
which were by the law, did work in 
our members to bring forth fruit unto 
death; but now we are delivered from 
the law, that being dead wherein we 
were field, that we should serve in 
newness of spirit and not in the old- 
ness of the letter.’’+ 

Thus it appears that the death of 
Christ put away sin by abolishing the 
law, which gave to sin its life and 
power, for without the law, sin is 
dead. But as the subject is of great 
importance, and largely insisted on in 
the New Testament, we shall proceed 
to a further consideration of it, as 
stated and illustrated in various other 
passages of Scripture. In those Scrip- 
tures, then, we are informed, that 
‘* sin is the transgression of the law,” 
and that ‘‘ where there is no la, 


* there is no transgression ;” that ‘* the 


strength of sin is the law,” and that 
‘* without the law, sin is dead.” Paul, 
in his own person, describing the state 
of a Jew under the dominion of the 
law, says, ‘‘ I was alive without the 
law once; but when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died ; 
for sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, deceived me, and by it 
slew me.’ And again, “ sin is not 
imputed when there is no law.” If 
then the law be abolished, the power 
and the very existence of sin is done 
aivay. 

The apostle enters at large into 


Ee 


* Heb. viii. 13. Imp. Ver. lst edit. 
+ Rom, vii, 1—6. 
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this subject, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and proves, that the abo- 
lition of the law, by the death of 
Christ, was the means by which he 
made peace, and by which he recon- 
ciled both Jews and Gentiles to each 
other and unto God, He first reminds 
them of their former state, as being 
in time past Gentiles in the flesh, who 
ere called uncireumcision, by that 
which is called the circumcision in 
the flesh, made by hands; that at 
that time they were without Christ, 
being aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers from the cove- 
nants of promise, having no hope, 
and without God in the worid. He 
then lays before them the means by 
which this state was reversed. ‘* But 
now,” says he, “in Christ Jesus, ye 
who sometimes were far otf, are made 
nigh “ by the blood of Christ,” that 
is, by that blood by which the new 
covenant, embracing in its promises 
the Gentiles as well as the Jews, and 
by which the first covenant (which 
kept them at a distance from God, 
and precluded them from all access 
to him, or knowledge of him) was 
done away. ‘‘ For,” he adds, “ he 
is our peace, who hath made both,” 
i.e. Jews and Gentiles, ‘‘ one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall uf par- 
tition hetiween us, having abolished in 
his flesh the enmity, the /aw of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances ; 
for to make in himself of twain one 
new man, so making peace; and that 
he might reconcile both (Jews and 
Gentiles) wnto God in one body sy 
the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby.”* 

Under the old covenant, the way 
into the holiest of all was not made 
manifest. None were permitted to 
enter into it but the high priest only, 
and he not without blood; but now, 
that covenant being abolished, that wall 
of partition being broken down, and 
the veil of the temple rent in twain, 
the way into it is opened, and both 
Jews and Gentiles have boldness, free 
liberty, to enter into the holiest of 
all by the blood of Jesus, the blood 
of the new covenant, by which the 
former covenant was entirely set 
aside. So the apostle says here, 
having made peace by his cross, and 
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* Ephes. ii. L1l—16, 


having slain the enmity thereby, “ fe 
came,” (that is, by his ambassadors the 
apostles,) ‘* preaching peace to you 
which were afar off, and to them that 
were nigh ; for through him we both 
have access, by one spirit, uato the 
Father. * 

The enmity between the Jews and 
the Gentiles was abolished by removy- 
ing the cause of it, the separating 
wall, which not only prevented any 
friendly intercourse between them, 
but was also the cause of the greatest 
enmity to each other. The enmity 
said to be slain by his cross, appears 
to refer to the enmity of both Jews 
and Gentiles unto God by their wicked 
works, because -it is said to be done 
away by reconciling both unto God. 
This enmity with respect to the Gen- 
tiles, was slain by God’s passing over, 
and not imputing their former tres- 
passes unto them ; for which purpose 
Jesus Christ was set forth as a merey- 
seat in his own blood, as the seat or 
throne where the grace and mercy of 
God in the new corenant, which he 
ratified with his own blood, as it were, 
took their stand. With respect to 
the Jews, the enmity was slain by 
the non-imputation of their transgres- 
sion under the first covenant, Christ 
having by his death abolished that 
covenant, which was the only ground 
upon which the transgressions under 
it could be imputed ; for, as we have 
before seen, sin is not imputed when 
there is no law. Thus then did Jesus 
Christ make peace, reconciling both 
Jews and Gentiles unto God in one 
body by the cross. 

The same apostle, in another place,f 
speaking of this reconciliation by the 
death of Christ, says, that the word, 
(the doctrine,) the ministry of it, was 
committed to them, (the apostles). 
What was this doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion? He tells us, it was this, “* to 
wit, that God was in Christ,” i. e. by 
his death “ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them.” That is, passing over 
and not reckoning to them their for- 
mer transgressions in their Jewish or 
Heathen state, buat freely forgiving 
and blotting them out. And this he 
did by abolishing the law, the minis- 
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* Ephes. v. 17, 18. 
+ 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 
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try of condemnation, by the death of 
his Son; so the apostle says, “‘ when 
we were enemies we were reconciled 
unto God dy the death of his Son.” 

In like manner in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, the apostle says,* 
“and you being dead in your sins, 
and the uncircumcision of your flesh, 
hath he (God) quickened together 
with him, Gi. e. Christ,) having for- 
given you all trespasses, blotting out 
the hand-writing of ordinances which 


was contrary to us, and took it out v 
t 


the way, nailing it to his cross.” 
was the law that stood in the way of 
the access of the Gentiles into the 
kingdom of God: this he took out of 
the way, cancelled and blotted out, 
nailing it to his cross, representing it 
figuratively as put to death by being 
as it were crucified with him: hence 
the apostle says, “ we are become 
dead to the law by the body of Christ, 
that being dead in whieh we were 
held,” as in a state of captivity and 
slavery. 
fo be concluded in the next Number.] 
ee 
Paris Protestant Bible Society. 


FEMIE Bible Society of Paris, es- 
tablished amongst the Protes- 
tants, will it may be hoped arouse 
this languid body, and produce a re- 
vival of the dormant spirit of reforma- 
tion in their churches. The English 
have been the means of originating, 
and are perhaps the instruments in 
upholding, this institution. How long 
such an association will be permitted 
to exist under the Bourbon govern- 
ment is questionable. A hint from 
the Thuilleries would dissolve the 
whole fabric and cause the most ac- 
tive agents of the Society to be dumb 
and motionless. But whilst it lasts, 
the Society will we are persuaded do 
some good, though it is net the fault 
of the anglicized members if it is not 
productive of some evil. 

The last Report of the Society is 
lying before us, an 8vo. volume of 
240 pages. (Société Bibligue Protes- 
tante de Paris. IV*. Rapport Aa- 
nuel, 1823.”) The Rules state the 
object of the Society to be to distri- 
bute the Holy Scriptures amongst 
Protestant Christians, in the autho- 





* Col. ii, 13, 14. 
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rized versions, without Note or Com. 
ment. The Marquis de Jaucourt, 
Peer of France, is the . President: 
amongst the Vice-Presidents are Le 
Comte Boissy-d’ Anglas, Peer of 
France; Le Baron Cuvier, Counsellor 
of State; Le Baron De Lessert, Mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies ; Le 
Comte Maurice Mathieu de la Re- 
dorte, Peer of France ; Le Comte de 
Reinhard, Counsellor of State; Le 
Comte Ver Huell, Peer of France, 
&e. One of the Secretaries is Le 
Baron de Staél-Holstein.—A_ full ae- 
count is given in this Report of the 
last Annual Meeting, held at Paris 
the l6th of April. It bore a great 
likeness to the similar meetings of 
England; the same long speeches, all 
containing nearly the same matter; 
the same bandying of compliments 
from speaker to speaker; and the 
saine ardent expressions of loyalty 
and assurances of the increase of 
loyalty from the circulation of the 
Scriptures. This said loyalty obliges 
the French Society to profess their 
object to he to circulate the Bible 
amongst Protestants only ; but it ap- 
pears from some passages of the 
Report that a Roman Catholic who 
will take a Bible is considered as a 
conquest. In one respect, the French 
Society goes beyond the English, 
With the same avowal of no Notes or 
Comments, the object is evident of 
making the Society an engine of 
Orthodoxy, at least in those points 
on which Lutherans and Calvinists 
are agreed. Though the several re- 
ceived versions are pretended to be 
adopted, the last Geneva Version, the 
best of all the French translations, 
which is in use amongst a large pro- 
portion of the Swiss and French Pro. 
testants, is not even alluded to. It 
is implied in the language of the 
speakers that the Protestants, speak- 
ing the French tongue, are ‘Trini- 
tarians; and Messrs. Marron and 
Monod allow the language to 

uncontradicted. The English Mis. 
sionaries must smile at their silence. 
A barefaced violation of the funda- 
mental rule of the Society is confessed 
in the Report. A Committee was 
appointed to prepare a new edition of 
Ostervald’s French Bible. The edi- 
tions of this work in general use are 
that of Basle in 1820, and that of 
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Neuchitel in 1744. These the Re- 
port says were collated in forming the 
new edition. But it is admitted that 
the text has been changed and the 
translation of Martin foisted into 
Ostervald, in 2 Cor. v. 19, ‘‘ in order 
to express more decisively the Di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ!” (‘‘ Le texte 
méme n’a subi aucun changement 
queleonque, & )’ exception d’ un seul 
passage. Au verset 19, chapitre v. 
de la 2*, aux Corinthiens, la traduc- 
tion de Martin, conservée sur ce point 
dans l édition d’ Osterwald de 1724, 
l’a été également dans la notre, comme 
plus fidéle et exprimant plas formelle- 
ment la divinité de Jésus-Christ.’’) 
After this we cannot wonder at seeing 
in the Report a profession of unity 
with Roman Catholics on the subject 
of the Trinity (p. 121), or at finding 
one of the orators describing Christ 
as the ‘* Saviour-God, who perished 
on the Cross ;” but we confess our- 
selves a little surprised at some semi- 
papistical language with regard to 
the Virgin Mary (p. 131). This comes 
from the Lutherans, and the Reform- 
ed suffer it no doubt as tending to 
conciliate their Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours. 

With the Report we have received 
Bulletins 15 and 16 of the Society, 
subsequently published. ‘The former 
of these gives an account, which 
is truly French, of the distribution 
of Bibles in a country-school, as 
** Wisdom—prizes.”” On this occa- 
sion, the President addressed the 
successful candidates, and one sen- 
tence of his speech is a curious speci- 
men of Bible-Protestantism: ‘ On 
this subject (of the Bible) flee all 
discussion; your piety would be de- 
stroyed by it and toleration would be 
injured.” The words must surely be 
stolen from some Romish Priest’s 
charge to his flock against the use of 
the Bible. In these Bulletins and in 
the Report itself much is said of M. 
Stapfer’s visit to the last Annual Meet- 
ing of the Bible Society in London. 
His Speech on this occasion is trans- 
lated, and all the compliments to him 
aud praises of him are carefully pre- 
served. He makes a special report 
of his mission, the accuracy of which 
may be judged of from his describing 
the friends of the Bible Society under 
the general term of ‘* Worshipers of 




















































Liberal Theological Concessions in Quarterly Review. 


Christ,’’ and from his representing it 
as common for the English Dissenters 
to express their wish of seeing the 
National Church maintain its authority 
untouched. These publications are 
full of eulogiums on the late Mr. 
Owen, one of the Secretaries of the 
Bible Society. The Report contains 
an ‘* Eloge”’ upon him of thirty 
pages. His merits were doubtless 
great in relation to the Bible Society ; 
but it is a real injury to his memory 
to speak of his learning, talents and 
virtues as if they were never equalled 
and the loss of them can never be 
supplied. 
——_ 

Sir, Nov. 
y ILL you allow me to call the 

: attention of your readers to 
what appears to me a striking proof 
of the progress of those liberal opi- 
nions which it is the main object of 
your Repository to advocate and dif- 
fuse? In the Quarterly Review for 
last September is an article intitled 
“* Buckland’s Reliquie Diluviane,” 
in which I found, not without sur- 
prise and I may say delight, some 
observations so congenial to the 
opinions which I have always been 
tanght to entertain, that I could not 
help giving way to a sort of triumph- 
ant feeling. It is true I am about as 
much entitled to triumph as the pri- 
vate who wears a ‘‘ aterloo medal for 
having during the battle been some- 
where within sound of the cannon- 
ading ; but one cannot help sympa- 
thizing in the triumph of one’s party 
or principles, and we by-standers are 
apt to forget that we have no right to 
appropriate to ourselves any part of 
the glory. 

You, Sir, have always advocated 
the principle that a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures was most con- 
ducive to the interests of religion. 
Point after point has been contended, 
and though the opponents have strug- 
gled desperately and refused to own 
their defeat, we have seen them gra- 
dually abandoning the object of con- 
tention, and cautiously avoiding to 
excite fresh discussion ; but I am not 
aware that so bold an avowal of this 
fact has ever been made as is contained 
in the following extracts from the 
Quarterly Review. 

P. 162. “ Others object to 


1893, 
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Dr. Nennicott and the 


(that is, the interpretation of the six 
days of creation as six indefinite pe- 
riods,) ‘“‘ with great vehemence, as 
wholly incompatible with the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, which is mani- 
festly set forth as the seventh day, 
and therefore they contend that the 
other six must necessarily be regarded 
as days in the same sense and of the 
same kind. Instead of presuming to 
decide peremptorily in this matter, 
our object will rather be to caution 
the friends of religion against a rash 
and possibly a mischievous mode of 
vindicating their opinions. We be- 
seech them to bear in mind that 
similar alarm has been taken and 
similar zeal manifested for the cause 
of religion in several instances which 
have all terminated in. establishing 
the points so much dreaded. And yet 
Christianity so far from receiving a 
shock has only emerged from the 
controversy with increased vigour and 
lustre.” 

And again, p. 163. “ We would 
call to their recollection also the opi- 
nions formerly maintained as to ple- 
nary and even literal inspiration of 
the Scriptures, &c. Well indeed is it 
for us that the cause of revelation 
does not depend upon questions such 
as these, for it is remarkable that in 
every instance the controversy hus 
ended in a gradual surrender of those 
very points which were at one time 
represented as involving the vital in- 
terests of religion.” 

I am aware that this is but the 
opinion of the Quarterly Review, and 
that nine out of every ten good ortho- 
dox religionists would startle at such 
infidelity. But it is really delightful 
to see that all the efforts which have 
been making for the diffusion of libe- 
ral opinions are not thrown away, 
and that the most respectable oppo- 
nents begin to avow their conviction. 
We cannot expect that the great mass 
of uneducated enthusiasts should be 
open to any argument. The present 
race will live and die in their present 
opinions. After a certain age, as 
Dr. Priestley well observes, there is 
little chance of change ; but the next 
and succeeding generations will gra- 
dually perceive the truth. How plea- 
sant it is to look forward to this 
happy period! What consolation un- 
der all our rebuffs and rebukes to 
think that we shall have been in any 
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Way instrumental in producing such 
glorious results! How ought this 
persuasion to nerve our strength and 
stimulate our exertions ! 

K. K. K. 


—_ 
Religious Intrepidity exemplified in 

Dr. Kennicott, and in the Rev. 

George Walker, of Nottingham, 

Sir, Nov, 3, 1823. 

’ RXHERE appears to have been an 

incident in the public life of Dr. 
Benjamin Kennicott, which reflects 
particular honour on his character, 
wnd which has a close parallel in an 
occurrence, that befel the late Rev. 
George Walker, of Nottingham. * 
Between these two highly valuable 
persons a wide diversity existed, in 
respect of their situation in the world, 
of their political and theological opi- 
nions, of their pursuits and tastes, 
their attachments and connexions : 
both of them were governed, how- 
ever, by that religious principle, 
without which it is comparatively of 
little moment to what church a man 
belongs, what sentiments he professes 
and defends, or in what studies he 
engages ; and, while, in some things, 
to which, it may be, an undue im- 
portance is attached, I dissent from 
both the individuals whom I have 
inentioned, I must equally admire in 
each that manly integrity, that Chris- 
tian fortitude, of which each was the 
example and the advocate. 

In the very concise and general ac- 
count of Dr. Kennicott, which Ni- 
chols’ Literary Anecdotes, &e. sup- 
sly, it is said that he “ distinguished 
himself by the publication of several 
occasional sermons, which were well 
received.”’*+ Among his discourses of 
this class, is one, preached before 
the University of Oxford, Jan, 25, 
1757, on Christian Fortitude, and 
afterwards printed, for the author, 
at the Theatre ;{ though, for reasons 
which are not assigned, the Vice- 
Chancellor’s IMprRiMATUR was re- 
fused to it. I shall be greatly obliged 





* I designate him thus fully, in order 
that he may not be confounded with a 
celebrated Lrish divine, of similar habits 
of mind, The Rev. George Walker, who 
was slain at the battle of the Boyne. 

+ Vol. IL, 408. 

{ Then the University press. 
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w any of your correspoudents, who, 
being acquainted with the circum- 


stances im which this discourse was 


omposed, delivered and published, 
sve the goodness to commun 

some - story t. my ir puyes. 

4 very animated and pious ser- 

mn, from Rom. v 35, 37: m the 


progress of it, the preacher ayows his 
dial attachment to the canse of 


i rotestantism, ami to ~*~ Tue GLto- 


, 


gious Revoitution,” adverts to the 
ir then ragimg ow the continent of 


iurope, and to the state and dangers 
tf the country, and tak 'S OCCLUSION tO 
recominend a wore uumerous attend- 
nee at the Lord’s Supper, in the 
urch of the Universitv. From the 
eface and the notes it clearly ap- 
pears, that some things which he 
said were subjects of animadversion, 
wid even of severe censure: what 


these were, however, is uot stated ; 
’ , , , 

hough we wiay justiv conclude, that 

@ discourse wus not quite sg * weil 


reevived’’ as the rest of his single 


sermous. With the author of his 
text, Dr. Kennicott could, no doubt, 


isk, Do I se k tu please menu 2?” 
with him, could add, “Tr | vet 


sed men, | should uot be the ser- 
Phe late Rev. Geor 


it Salters’ Hall, on March 24, 1793, 
delivered a ‘liscourse frum Heb. xii. 3, 
an Christian Fortitude: the sermon 
‘* appeared to have given offence to a 
few of the hearers; and “* this of- 
fence they were pleased to signify in 
a singular manner, by a very abrupt 
Jeparture in the midst of the service, 
and without waiting to judge of the 
design of the preacher.” Mr. Wal- 
ker, like Dr. Kennicott, published 
the discourse, in justice to himself ;+ 
nor does if contam any thing, which 
a Christian, a Protestant, and a Pro. 
testant Nonconformist can reasonably 
arraiga. Some allusions, however, 
there are to the awtul contest thea 
exhibited on the theatre of Europe, 
and some very seasonable admoni- 
tions to the exercise of that religious 
courage, of which many professors of 
the gospel neither understand the na- 
ture nor feel the obligation. 


—— ———S——— eS 
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® Gal. i. 10. 
Tt Sermous, by G. Walker. IV. p. 281. 


Thus far therefure we perceive 
remarkable cvincidence in the sit 
won, the Views, the teelings and | 
ouduct of Dr. Keanicett aad of Mr 
Walker. lo Dp LL ull, Das Deen 
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derived from him. It ts true that 
Schoettgenius 
prove that all the names cuumerated 


’ 


by Mr. G., as well as several others, 


were aserbed by the Jews to ther 
expected Messiah, for which purpose 
he has produced passages trom var 
ous Jewish writers, and especially 


from the book Svhar, but | cana 
think very hig! Ly of the success of 
his endeavours. That your readers 
may be able to judge of his manner, 
and of the general value of his rea- 
soning, I will quote what he says of 
the name J/ehorah, the first on Mr. 
Gurney’s list, and otler a few obser- 
vations on it. 

Book I. Chap. i. p. 4. 
sential name of God is attributed to 
the Messiah, Jerem. xxiii. 6, on which 
place see what is suid Book AL. 
Svhar on Deuteron. fol. 119, cul. 470: 
** Elsewhere the doctors of tra (trons 
hare faug Vet that tae tempic 4 aed nade 
of the Messiah are ¢ rpressed bY éa¢ 
nomen tetragrammaton,” t. ¢. Jeho~ 
eah. Soher on E.rod. fol. 21, col. 
83, on the words Exod. wiii. 21, 
* And the Lord went betore them.” 
The words are explained ot fhe Mu- 
tron and the Ange! of the Covenant, 
which names we shall shew hereafter 
to belong to the Messiah. 3 

Midrasch Tehillim on Ps. evii. I, 
fol. 40, col, J, remarking on Isaiah 
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xxxv. WW, “ And the ransomed 
ye Lord shall return.” “ Ae does 
nol say, the ransomed ae Alas, no 
ia rans’ acd yf th V/ ox a. (id Lid 
“AAS d of the Lord.” tlere it . 
-that the ransomed of the Mes- 
ial ransomed vf Jehovah 
re taxch as SV HOLY WOUs. M irusen 
Misehle, cxix. 21, fol. 37, col. |, 
Rabi Huna said: The Messiah w 
cu “dh bye wht names, WAI ATC, Ait 
non J AGUA, (ur Rig ALCOUSNCSE, 
b+ nach, Uenache wm, Durid, Nchnon 
and Elias. ‘These are then severaliy 
proved by passages of Seripture which 
l shal L elsewhere produce. But as the 
words Jehovah, Our Righteousness, 
are here enumerated as two names, 
though really but one, perhaps the 
modern Jews have expunged one, 
(viz. one of Hiuna’s eight mames,) 
which might be rendered plaia by 
the —— son of “7 
Again, Book LU. p. 200, on Jerem. 
XXliL. 6, “the place ‘salomed to at the 
beginning ot the last extract, we meet 
wit 1 the following remarks: v. 6, 
And this is his ni ae, whereby they 
shall call hue, Jehovah our rwhteous- 
ess.” Echa Rabbathi, fol. I, col. oe 
on Lamentatios isi. LO: Waat is th 
NL Sf th Ane ” M. ySIa?2 ? RR. Lbva 
“V4 rt Recep SiLt { JS. WCU Ww 4/3 MAINE, 
q. cl. My is his —— ” Midrasch 
Mischle, . Os col. |, A. luna sard, 
Nec., the same - Passage quote i above. 
See above at Isaish Ix. 6, (where 


there is a reference to this passage of 


Jeremiah taken from Bresehith Rab- 
ba). Midrasch Vehillim on Ps. xxi. 
] frod calls the ay a Messiah vy /tles 
wen nume. But what is his name # 
daswer. EHavod. av. 3, Jehovah w a 
man of war. But this i said com 
cer 77 ti the Rin Messiah. 

Bava Bathra, tol. 75, eol. 2: There 
are three things which come m the 
name of the Holy and blessed God, 
namely, the Just, the Messtah and Je- 
rusalem. The Scripture thus speaks 
concerning the Messiah. “ This 
his name.” RK. Joseph Albo in Sepher 
Ikkarim, as cited by Eiseamenger 1. p. 


Y16. The Scripture calls the name of 


the Messiah JENOVAN OUR RIGHTE- 
OUSNESS, Jecause he is the Mediator 
of “God, by whom we vbluim pus y Neateun 
from Ged. Kimchi. The Israelites 
shall call the Messiah by —_ name, 
Jenovan our Riawrsovsngss, be 


ot 


el 6 fis Liles q pUsL ee uj Cs O44 


wrredd be “rma maid aiddisicd 6/0104 sf 


US, Mikicnd W weer depart. 

hese two passages comtamr Un 
wh Me ot what Schvuetivenius bas 
produced to prove that the Jews ex 
pected their Messiah under the nau 


J ehavd i Lhe , real — Lh is WW he 
ther th vy EXPE vu bun As Dirty Vi 
PUSSESSE: al of am Livin nacre Ihe 


authority of the rabbinical writers in 
general, as mlerpretvrs of Seren ae 
is less than nothing, as they were 
completely devuted to the alle gor al 
method, and have applied to the 
Messiah innumerable Pussazes wWhuech 
have manifestly no relation to him , 
besides that many of them have writ- 
ten the most evtravagant mousense, 
ot which Schvettgeuius’s extracts at- 
ford abuudant specuneus. “The sit 
ple question bs, wiat they thought ot 
the moter of their expects “i Messiah, 
and we must recollect in applying to 
him certain bigh epithets, (mot as ex 
pressing his aafure but his offices and 
werks,) they might have been influ 
enced by rivalship of the Christians. 
Now on the frst testimony from 
Sehar on Deuteron Muy, if 1s Obvious 
to remark that the (emple, as well as 
the name of the Messiah, is sakl te 
be expressed by the name Jchovah 
Che meaning, therefore, could not bx 
to ascribe a cdivime nature to the Mes 
siah any more than to the temple. 
We are mext referred to Sohar on 
Exodus, for an explanation of the 
words Exod. xii. Jl, ** And the Lord 
weat before them by day in a pillar 
of cloud, aud by night in a pillar of 
fire,” of the matron and the angel of 
the covenant, names, says our author, 
of the Messiah; but it is the express 
testimony of the book Sehar on Gen. 
ful. 68, col. 268, that whererer the 
Cepression ANGEL OF THE COVENANT 
occurs, the discourse is Concerning the 
holy and blessed God. As to the ma- 
tron, it is made out to be a name of 
the Messiah, chieily by its being 
shewn to be synonymous wath Shecke 
nek: but our author's Own extracts 
prove, that though the Jews: might 
call their Messiah the Shechinah or 
sign of God dwelling among them, 
in reference to the blessings of his 
reign, they did not exclusively or 
even frequently intend hiw by the use 
of the word Shechinah. What the 
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Jews meant by the allegorical name 
matron, it is not easy to understand, 
and our author’s attempt to explain 
it of the marriage between the humana 
and divine natures in the Messiah, 
and of the Messiah’s participation of 
his Pather’s dwelling and glory, as a 
queen shares those of the king her 
husband, will only excite a smile. 
Our author’s reasoning on this pas- 
sage is as follows : ‘* Jehovah is said to 
have gone before his people in the 
cloud and pillar of fire, (plainly mean- 
ing that the visible sign of his pre- 
sence went before them,) Sehar ex- 
plains Jehovah here as meaning the 
Matron, (a fanciful and figurative ex- 
pression by which some of the Jewish 
writers seem to have denominated the 
visible sign of God’s presence,) but 
the Matron is elsewhere explained of 
the Shechinah, (by which expression 
the visible sign of God’s presence 
with his people is certainly meant). 
Now Jewish writers have sometimes 
spoken of their expected Messiah as 
the Shechinah, therefore the writer 
of the book Sohar understood the 
Messiah by Jehovah, Exod. xiii. 21, 
and believed him to be truly God.” By 
such reasoning any doctrine might be 
established. 

The third extract from Midrasch 
Tehillim only shews, that in the wri- 
ter’s estimation it was correct and 
proper to describe what was done by 
the Messiah as done by God, since 
the Messiah could only perform his 
will and act by his power. Schoett- 
genius’s own observation on R. Hu- 
na’s eight names is suflicient, namely, 
that ‘Jehovah our righteousness” is 
evidently one name, and there has 
probably been another name lost 
which would make up the number. 
Now ‘“ Jehovah our righteousness” 
is a name of the kind which occurs so 
frequently in Scripture as Immanuel, 
Maher-shalal-hashbaz, &c., not intend- 
ed to express the nature of the indi- 
vidual, but some circumstance to 
happen in his time or through his 
instrumentality. That it was thus the 
Jewish writers understood this name 
is manifest, from the comments of 
R. Joseph Albo and Kimchi, as quoted 
by our author above. In Echa Rab- 
bathi, fol. 59, col. 2. What is the 
name of the King Messiah ? R. Alho 
ben Cahana said: Jehovah is his name. 









































Titles of the Messiah. 


There is a direct and acknowledged 
reference to Jer. xxiii. 6, which ex. 
plains the meaning, he is Jehovah oxy 
righteousness, for as Kimehi jas it. 
Tn his days, the justice of God shall by 
established amongst us. In Midrasch 
Tehillim on Ps. xxi. |. (God calls 
the King Messiah by his Own name, 
But what is his name? Anse , 
Ewod. av. 3, Jehovah is a man of 
war, Aut this is said conce rnin the 
King Messiah.) The meaning is, that 
where God represents himself as a 
warrior, he does so in allusion to the 
victories which he would give to the 
Messiah, whom the Jews expected as 
a conqueror; but what can be clearer 
than that God, who calls the Messiah 
by his name to do him honour, and 
express his purpose of giving him 
success, is his superior in nature? We 
have but one passage more, that from 
Bava Bathra, and surely I ueed do 
no more than remark, that the Just 
and Jerusalem are in precisely the 
same state with the Messiah. ‘The 
reference to Jer. xxiii. 6, shews the 
way in which the writer understood 
the Messiah to come under the name 
of God. 

I think I have shewn that Schoett- 
genius has not proved from their 
writings that the Jews expected their 
Messiah as Jehovah, or ascribed this 
name to him as expressive of li 
Deity or Divine nature ; and he has 
certainly nothing stronger to produce 
respecting any of the other names 
which can at all be considered as 
implying superiority of nature. I 
may, if I can find time hereaiter, 
send you a few observations on the 
rabbinical sense of the phrase Sen of 
God, as well as on the phrase ord 
of God, in the Targus, and on the 
Spirit of God being the Spirit of the 
Messiah. In the mean time I must 
venture to contradict Mr. Gurney’s as- 
sertion respecting the doctrine of the 
Targuins, and I conclude by reminding 
your readers that Justin Martyr, the 
earliest defender (and that not in the 
sense of modern Orthodoxy) of the 
divinity of Christ, complains much of 
the Jews as misunderstanding and 
perverting the Scripture, and repre- 
sents Trypho as asserting that all 
his nation expected the Messiah as a 
man born like other men,’’—a test- 
mony as to the opinions of the Jews, 
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clear, disinterested, because strongly 
opposed to the writer's wishes, and 
antecedent in time to all the Jewis! 
writers above quoted ; of course strong- 
ly confirming the view of their mean- 
ing which I have given. 
W. HINCKS. 
—.ie—— 
SIR, 
HAVE read with much interest in 
your current Number, (p. 585,) 
Mr. Johnston’s remarks ‘* On some 
recent Hypotheses of the Origin of 
Evil.” Many of them are conclusive ; 
but essentially differing in opinion 
with him upon a particular point of 
practical import, I propose suggest- 
ing a few hints for his future con- 
sideration. Does he not, with many 
others, assume too much, and only 
sanction @ popular prejudice, when 
he says, “* to reconcile the free agency 
of man with the strict and unlimited 
omniscience of the Deity, appears to 
our finite minds an impossibility, a 
contradiction in terms”? Every in- 
dividual introduced into existence is 
placed in circumstances over which, 
in the first instance, he has no con- 
troul. Thence, however, to infer, 
he must always continue so, is a mere 
gratis dictum, Whether to be born 
or not is no object of choice ; but is 
this a reason wuy introduced into 
being the subsequent development 
of our powers, when duly improved 
hy ourselves, and matured, should 
not enable us to make elections? 
The infant, at birth, hungry and re- 
quiring food, would of itse// presently 
perish ; the faculties nevertheless as 
yet in embryo, when subsequently 
developed enable the child not merely 
to eat, but also to choose food the 
most suitable and agreeable to the 
palate and constitution. 

Upon the supposition (apprehended 
to be correct) of the Creator having 
placed us in circumstances in which 
a real choice of action is given, not 
at birth, but subsequently attainable 
by our own exertions, it will be no 
impediment to the Divine foreknow- 
ledge, that either the one or the other 
of two given results takes place, how- 
ever opposite in their nature and 
quality, as of right and wrong: for 
instance, the Creator having provided 
for the alternative—a fact fully con- 
firmed to us by the Christian revela- 
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tion. Thus, whuferer ensues, neither 
unknown nor unprovided for, it op- 
poses no obstacle to the exercise of 
the attribute of foreknowledge. 

The Deity knows precisely what 1s, 
that a capacity is given of doing either 
right or wrong; but to contend upoa 
account of the Divine foreknowledge 
of the ultimate result, that we must 
choose the one, and could not have 
chosen the other leaves no alternative, 
and is in effect to deny we can do 
either; thereby rendering the Divine 
prescience a nullity, it having no 
cognizance of nonentities. Compelled 
to act in one way rather than another, 
our privilege of choice ceases, and at 
the same time accountableness. With 
your valued and ingenious correspon- 
dent I perfectly agree, ‘* That to 
reconcile the Necessarian hypothesis 
with moral accountability is equally 
impossible and absurd;” but difler 
from him tar foto, when he considers 
it ** a contradiction in terms to recon- 
cile the free agency of man with the 
strict and unlimited omniscience of 
the Deity ;? believing that to do sv 
is neither absurd nor impossible. 
Convinced of the practical importance 
of a meet elucidation of the point at 
issue, you will, I trust, pardon this 
intrusion. The above considerations 
are submitted to the candid inquirer, 
who possibly upon reflection miay, 
with me, be of opinion, that the com- 
monly-alleged inference of the incom- 
patibility of the free agency of man 
with the Divine foreknowledge, is an 
assumed dogma of highly injurious 
tendency, as, if proved to be true, it 
must sap the very foundation of mo- 
rals, by being utterly subversive of 
the moral relation, or at least of such 
a view of it as is consistent and com- 
patible with the Christian doctrine of 
a future state of retribution. 

SAMUEL SPURRELL. 


a - 


Clapton, 
Sir, November 5, 1823. 
N acatalogue of French books, sold 
by “Louis de Wainne, & Brux- 
elles,” which is annexed to ‘ Les 
Actions Héroiques et Plaisantes de 
L’ Empereur Charles V.,” the Appro- 
bation to which is dated 1674, I find 
the following articles : 
“ Apologic du Sist€me des Saints 
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Peres sur la Trinité, contre les Tropo- 
latres et les Sovinies, par Mr. Faydit.” 

“ Réfutation du Sistéme de Mr. 
Faydit, sur la Trinité.” 

Can any of your readers say who 
were /es Tropolatres ? 1 have in vain 
examined the great French dictiona- 
ries to discover them, or the ‘“* Sis- 
t¢éme de Mr. Faydit”’ For the sub- 
stance of the following account of that 
ecclesiastic, who appears to have re- 
ceived the customary recompence of 
a Reformer, I am indebted to Nour. 
Dict. Hist., (A789,) Ul. pp. o81, 582, 

L’ Abhé Pierre Faydit, a native of 
Riom, in Auvergne, was expelled 
from the congregation of the Oratory, 
in 1671, for having published a Car- 
tesian work, de Mente humana. He 
afterwards preached at Paris, against 
Innocent X1., in defence of the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church. In 1696, 
he was confined at Saint Lazare, for a 
publication, which, according to his 
biographer, was 77ritheistic (* il pa- 
roissoit favoriser le Trithéismne”). It 
was the first volume of a work entitled 
** Altération du Dogme Théologique 
par la Philosophie d’ Aristote; ou 
fausses idées des Scholastiques sur les 
mati¢res de la Religion.” Unre- 
claimed by his restraint at St. Lazare, 
he was banished by the king to his 
native country, where he died in 1709. 

Besides the work for which he was 
thus persecuted, Fiuydit published 
Remarks on Virgil, Homer, and the 
poetical style of the Holy Scripture ; 
Télémaco-manic, a censure of Fene- 
lon, and satirical verses on Bossuet. 
He also attacked the Memoirs of 77/- 
lemont. In *‘ Dictionnaire Historique 
des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques,”’ (1767,) 
Faydit is charged with a presumptu- 
ous attempt to render a Trinity intel- 
ligible. ‘* Il osoit donner ses idées 
sur ce mysttre ineffable qui doit 
étre pour nous un objet de la plus 
profonde adoration.” This presump- 
tion is, however, charitably attributed 
to a distempered brain. ‘* Il fut en- 
fermé d St. Lazare comme un homme 
dont le cerveau étoit attaquée.” 

In reference to your correspond- 
ent’s inquiry, (p. 573,) I find in PAi/. 
Trans. tor 1757, (Vol. L. Pt. 1. Are. 
15,' a paper, ‘* Read Feb. 24,” heing 
““An Account of the Peat-pit, near 


Glean ine’. 


Newbury in Berkshire, in an extract 
of a letter from John Collett, M.p. 
to the Bishop of Ossory, F. R.S” 
Dr. Collett died in 1784; as appears 
from the following notice in the Obi- 
tuary of the Gent, Mag. (1. 252). 
si May 12, Dr. Collett, physician at 
Newbury, Berks, His amiable quali- 
ties and eminence in his profession 
deservedly entitled him to that exten- 
sive practice which he enjoyed fora 
great number of years.” Ilis age is 
omitted. 

Dr. Collett was, probably, of the 
family mentioned by Whiston under 
the year 1747, (Mem. 1753, L. 417,) 
** Samuel Collet,” his ‘ most inti- 
mate Christian friend,” who appears 
to have resided ‘* at Great Marlow,” 
and ** Governor Collet,”’ an acquaint- 
ance of ** Sir Peter King,” then one 
of Whiston’s ** Council in the Court 
of Delegates,” afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor. From the memorandum of a 
conversation with my excellent friend, 
Dr. Toulmin, when he visited me at 
Bromley in 1813, I find that ‘* Mr. 
James, a Presbyterian minister at 
Newbury,” was a descendant of Go- 
vernor Collet ; of whom I may, pro- 
bably, send you some further account. 

I wish I could say more of Dr. 
Collett, especially to gratify your 
correspondent N, to whom you 
readers have been so frequently in- 
debted. 

§. FT. BUTE. 
2 
GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSES 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCCCIX, 

Four Mahometan Perfect Women. 

In the book called Al Shihih there 
is a tradition that the Apostle of God,* 
whom God bless, said among men 
there are many perfect, but among 
women there have been but four; 
Asia, the wife of Pharaoh; Mary, 
daughter of Amran ; Cadigha, daugh- 
ter of Cowalled ; and Fatema, daugh- 
ter of Mahomet. 

Life of Mahomet, prefixed to Ock- 
ley’s Hist. of Sar. 





# Mahomet. 
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REVIEW. 


*¢ Still pleased to praise, vet not afraid to blame.”—Porr. 


a 


Arr. 1.—An Analytical Investigation 
of the Scriptural Claims of the 
Devil: to which is added, an Ev- 
planation of the Terms Sheol, Hades 
and Gehenna, as employed by the 


Scripture Writers: ina Series of 


Lectures, delivered at Portsmouth, 
in the Months of October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1820,—JSJanuary, 
February and March, 1821. By 
Russell Scott, Minister of the High- 
street Chapel. 8vo. pp. 670. R. 
Hunter, and C. Fox and Co. IAs. 
1822. 
“ VT is a singular fact,” (says Dr. 
Cogan, who was a diligent stu- 
dent of the Scriptures, and a very 
cautious theologian,) ‘* which has not 
been sufliciently attended to, that al- 
though the current language of the 
New ‘Testament seems to intimate a 
general belief in the existence of ma- 
lignant spirits in the land of Judea, 
yet there are no instances of the prac- 
tical influence of the creed. They 
were never worshiped; there are no 


marks of incantations, or the use of 


superstitious ceremonies, to soothe 
their malice ; nor of any supplications 
to the true God for protection against 
them. So that, if their existence was 
believed, it was a mere inert opinion. 
And it is as singular a fact, that the 
perverse imaginations of numerous 


Christians have revived those works of 


darkness which the Saviour came to 
destroy. During many ages has the 
Christian Church not only believed in 
the existence, but in the perpetual 
agency of such beings. Public pray- 
ers have been composed, and are con- 
tinually repeated, to be delivered from 
their malignancy. Credulity has com- 
pressed those mighty beings, ‘ who 
once dared the Omnipotent to arms,’ 
into little irksome, mischievous imps ; 
and has rendered them as numerous 
as the flies that meander in the sun. 
Superstition has consecrated the bells 
of our churches, that their undulations 
may keep these evil spirits at a dis- 
tance from departing souls; and it 
expects either to drown the little im- 
mortals in holy water, or to inspire 


them with a kind of hydrophobia, 





Which makes them shudder at its ap- 
proach. So obstinately perverse have 
been these errors, that pious and 
learned divines have thought it their 
duty to place those who disbelieve the 
existence of such agents, in the rank 
of incorniGiLe Arnetsts. Notions 
like these are, in fact, the revival of 
Paganism in the very centre of Chris- 
tianity. They are a close resemblance 
of the perverse idolatry of the Jews, 
in spite of the Monotheism peculiar 
to their religion: and they prove that 
ignorance breeds demons, fiends, imps, 
Ac. &e., as numerous, and as various, 
as the animaicule which are produced 
from putrefactions.” * 

These remarks may lessen the ap- 
prehensions with which some inquirers 
approach the subject of evil spirits and 
remove the alarm which many Chris- 
tians, far superior to the multitude in 
their religious notions, feel at the dis- 
cussion of this topic in popular dis- 
courses. The people entertain false 
and pernicious opinions and supersti- 
tious feelings with regard to diabo- 
lical agency. Is it not desirable that 
they should be well-instructed on this 
point, and does not even piety require 
that doctrines which militate against 
the Divine perfections should be ex- 
posed and confuted ? 

Some persons who may assent to 
the affirmative in these questions may 
still reply, that the best mode of re- 
moving error is the establishing of 
positive truth. They judge that the 
fortress of, superstition may be more 
easily undermined than taken by storm. 
Fix, they say, in men’s minds just 
principles with regard to the Divine 
Government, and the prejudices that 
are inconsistent with these will gra- 
dually fall away of themselves. Plau- 
sible as this plan of proceeding is, 
experience does not furnish many 
proofs of its efficacy. It is true, that 
they who plead for letting superstition 
alone, that it may die a natural death, 
have seen prejudice after prejudice 

* Theol. Disquis. being Vol. IV. of the 
Work on the Passions, Note K., pp. 475, 
476, 
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and one species ot intolerance att r 
another wither and perish; but this 
has not been the consequence of their 
own pussiveness, but of the spirited 
and fearless labours of others, to whom 
they have never given more than 
** faint praise,’ whom they have never 
encouraged, much less assisted, and 
whom on any failure or extraordinary 
ebullition of popular dislike they have 
been the foremost to censure and con- 
demn. Questions of revelation can 
be determined only by an appeal to 
revelation. The common sense, or 
even picty of the vulgar, cannot rise 
above an error while they believe that 
there are texts of Scripture in its fa- 
vour. If their reason or piety and 
the Bible are at variance, they become 
unbelievers. It is therefore of great 
importance to teach the people that 
the true doctrines of Christianity are 
agreeable to the sound judgments of 
the human understanding, and that it 
is solely through the misinterpretation 
of the language of Holy Writ that the 
contrary position has been maintained. 
Certain theological discussions are 
more delicate than others, and require 
to be carried on with great prudence. 
Amongst these we are willing to place 
the subject of these Lectures, on which 
prejudice is peculiarly irritable, owing 
partly, perhaps, to a suspicion that 
the popular doctrine is not altoge- 
ther tenable. Is not this suspicion 
manifest also in the ludicrous associa- 
tions of ideas that are general with 
regard to evil spirits, whose names 
aud images, if they were seriously be- 
lieved to exist and to be perpetually 
acting upon the sonl of man, would 
raise only emotions of awe and terror? 
lor this last reason, it is very difficult 
to debate the subject without violating 
decorum. But whatever call there 
may be for a careful consideration of 
the best manner of disproving the doc- 
trine, no justification can be set up of 
allowing the doctrine to work undis- 
turbed upon the public mind, which 
would not be a virtual abandonment 
of revealed truth, as unimportant and 
ineflicacious. 
Such as do not consider themselves 
set for the defence of the gospel,” 
must admire the courage of those who 
having, as they think, discovered the 
mind of God in the Scriptures, step 
forward: on every proper occasion to 
proclaim what they know, and in this 
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ministry keep back none of th Divin, 
counsel. Of this class is the author of 
these Lectures. Mr. Scott has been 
upwards of thirty-four years the pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian congregation, 
now avowedly Unitarian, at Porte. 
mouth. Those that know him need 
not be told that during this long pe- 
riod he has been indefatigable and ex- 
emplary in the discharge of every 
ministerial duty. He has lived to see 
and enjoy the fruits of his labours. 
His congregation has of late increased 
numerically, and the thirst for theolo- 
gical information and zeal for truth 
have grown proportionably among its 
individual members. He has been 
thus led of necessity to preach upon 
controversial points, and hence thes 
Lectures, the immediate occasion ot 
which he shall himself explain : 


“The discussion pursued in the fol- 
lowing sheets was more a matter of ne- 
cessity than of choice. The author is 
accustomed to comply with such requests 
as are made with seriousness and deco- 
rum, to preach on any particular passage 
of Scripture immediately connected with 
the controverted doctrines of the gospel. 
About three weeks before the commence- 
ment of these Lectures, he was discours- 
ing on the Parable of the Sower, and 
incidentally remarked that ‘ ‘ie wicked 
one did not, as was usually considered, 
refer to any such powerful, malignant 
being as the Devil is deseribed by his 
advocates ; and that Englishmen learned 
more about this supposed potent enemy 
of the human race, from Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, Cruden's Concordance, the 
Assembly’s and other Catechisms, than 
from the Old and New ‘Testament.’ ‘To 
support this assertion, it was observed, 
from a late valuable and learned critic,* 
that * the word Satan, or Devil, signifies 
throughout the Scriptures an adversary, 
and that ‘ no single text, or any number 
of texts, in which these words occur, 
afford any proof of the proper personality 
or real existence of any such being as 
Satan, or the Devil, is generally supposed 
to be. Many plain, distinct passages of 
Scripture, and the general spirit of them 
all, oblige us to understand these terms 
figuratively, of an allegorical person, not 
a real one.’ 

“In the course of the ensuing week, 
the Author received a letter from au 0c- 
casional hearer, who appeared to be very 





.* g ) ° 
* “© The Rev. John Simpson, of Bath 
Essays on the Language of Seripture, 


Vol. I. p, 159.” 
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much shocked at these assertions, fecling 
fully persuaded that much more had been 
advanced than could be maintained on 
scriptural authority, and expressing a 
strong desire to hear certain passages 
explained, if that could be done, con- 
sistently with the assertions which had 
been made. Agreeably to the wish of 
the writer, an early notice was given of 
the commencement of the intended dis- 
cussion, When a large and attentive con- 
gregation assembled, and continued to do 
so during the whole course,”—.4dvert. 
Pp. v. Vi. 


The Lectures are Twenty-four in 
number, 

Lect. I. is upon the Serpent in Pa- 
radise, the text Gen. iii, 13. Mr. 
Scott here explains the mythology of 
the ’ersians and Hindoos, who deified 
the principle of evil, and shews that 
there was no such principle admitted 
into the Mosaie system, nor conse- 
quently any employment for a malig- 
nant being. He says, 


“«——we do not find that the Jews 
ever entertained any ideas concerning a 
separate principle of evil, or a malignant 
spirit, antil they returned from their cap- 
tivity in Babylon. In the early part of 
that captivity, we find them adhering to 
the belief that Jehovah was the source of 
evil as well as good. ‘This appears trom 
Ezek iii, 20; § Again, when a righteous 
man doth turn from his righteousness 
aud commit iniquity, and [I lay a stum- 
hling-block before him, he shall die ; 
because thou hast not given him warning, 
he shall die in his sin, and his righteous- 
ness which he hath done shall not be 
remembered, but his blood will I require 
at thine hand.’ During their long abode 
in Chaldea, however, they adopted many 
opinions which were not to be found in 
their Scriptures, and acquired many ha- 
hits which were not inculeated in them, 
and for neither of which can those Scrip- 
tures be made answerable. The more 
learned men among them adopted the 
philosophical opinions of the Greeks, 
among whom they lived in Egypt and 
elsewhere ; and then they began to in- 
troduce these Heathen notions into the 
Mosaic system, as may easily be ascer- 
tained from those books which are called 
\pocryphal, and which were written after 
their return from the Babylonian capti- 
vity. It was among the Chaldeans that 
the Jews appear to have learned to attri- 
bute certain diseases to the influence of 
evil spirits, or the ghosts of wicked men, 
and who were designated by the term 
(Casmeves) daemons; and which the trans- 
lators of the common version have ren- 


dered devils. ‘his fact may also be as- 
certained from their Apocryphal books ; 
for not a syllable about any such beings 
is to be found in the other books of the 
Old ‘Testament. To translate the word 
daimey devil, is to mislead and deceive 
the mere English reader of the New-Tes- 
tament Scriptures; since neither the 
Chaldeans, nor any other uation of anti- 
quity, had any such being in their reli- 
gious systems as that which Christians 
have been long accustomed to consider 
the Devil to be; nor had the Greeks or 
the Romans any such deity or being in 
their mythology. Pluto, indeed, reigned 
supreme over all the inhabitants of their 
infernal regions, but he was a very harm- 
less and inoffensive being: he had nothing 
of the Devil in him.”"—Pp, 7—9. 


The Lecturer contends that there is 
not the least authority from the words 
of Moses to represent the serpent 
that tempted Eve as the Devil, or as 
possessed by the Devil. With Dr. 
Conyers Middleton and Dr. Geddes, 
and, it might be added, Dr. Price, he 
considers the account of ‘* the fall of 
man” an allegory. ‘The following re- 
marks upon its moral design are ex- 
cellent : 


« Whether this apologue were intended 
to designate the placidity of a pastoral, 
or the activity of an agricultural life, as 
the history of Cain aud Abel appears to 
be symbolical of the transition froin ve- 
getable to animal sacrifices ; or, whether 
its design were to shew that, under the 
Mosaic dispensation, no evil principle, no 
malignant being existed, either as the 
opponent of God, or the enemy of mane 
kind, the reason for employing a serpent 
as one of the actors in the fable, is evi- 
dent, to render more conspicuous the 
folly and absurdity of serpent-worship, 
which had become very prevalent among 
the Heathen nations. The Chaldeans 
were very much addicted to tlfis ridicu- 
lous worship, and to divination in con- 
nexion with it. Perhaps Lev. xx. 27, may 
be a reference to this kind of idolatry. 
‘There were several species of serpents 
held sacred by the Egyptians, among 
whom the Israclites had lived. Hence 
Moses is induced to hold up the serpent 
as an object of degradation, and not of 
religious worship. Instead of ascribing 
divinity to it, he represents it as the 
seducer of innocence, and points out, in 
strong terms, the inveterate enmity which 
subsists between this class of reptiles and 
the human race, as well as all the ani- 
mals of the field. ‘The serpent is evidently 
here introduced with a view to inspire 
the Israelites with a horror of such de- 
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testable worship, with a contempt and 
hatred for such foolish and abominable 
idolatry."—Pp. 17—20. 


The IInd Lect. on Job i. 6, is de- 
signed to shew that no such being as 
the Devil, according to the popular 
opinion, can be found in the Old 
Testament. The introduction to the 
dramatic book of Job is here fully 
examined, and the whole book is pro- 
nounced an oriental fiction, invented 
like our Lord’s parables for the sake 
of moral instruction. 

“The poem, however, is beautiful and 


sublime ; full of piety and devotion, of 


resignation and submission to the Al- 
mighty Ruler of the universe; and it was 
admirably calculated to oppose the ido- 
lutrous worship of the Sun and the Moon, 
which was then prevalent among the 
Chaldeans and Pheenicians (ch. xxxi. 26, 
27). Hence it appears to me, that we 
are justified in considering the first two 
chapters as an allegorical lesson, which 
is explained and enforced in the poem 
itself, teaching that as Jehovah created 
the world and all its inhabitants, so all 
the occurrences of life are under his sole 
direction and at his entire disposal, with- 
out the intervention of any being what- 
ever, to occasion or to promote what are 
termed the evils of life. These arise from 
the operation of second causes, under the 
appointment and controul of the great 
First Cause of all. So far, therefore, is 
this introduction from countenancing the 
opinion of an evil, malignant spirit acting 
in opposition to Gad, that it inculcates a 
doctrine the very reverse ; instructing us, 
from the example of Job, to look to God 
as overruling all things for good to those 
who worship him in humility, who serve 
him with sincerity, who submit to his 
appointments with piety, and who acqui- 
esce in all his dispensations with meek- 
ness and patience ; that whether the Lord 
cive, or whether he take from us, we 
may be always disposed to. bless his 
name.”—Pp. 40, 41. 


Having gone through all the pas- 
sages in the Old Testament in which 
the term Satan occurs, the Lecturer 
gives in the conclusion the following 
summary of the inquiry : 


‘*From the preceding investigation it 
appears that there are uo traces whatever 
to be discovered of the Devil in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, under 
the term Shatan, which Christian divines 
have assumed to be used as one of his 
names. We have seen that it uniformly 
signifies enemy, or adversary, or oppo- 
nent, or accuser; and that out of the 





thirty-four times, in which it is employed 

fourteen are to be found in the first ‘and 
second chapters of Job. As all these 
refer to the same point, they may be con. 
sidered as one example : twenty will then 
remain. In five of these twenty, the 
term is, in the common version, rendered 
Satan, thereby meaning the Devil. Three 
of these five relate to the same persons, 
(Tatnai, &c.,) aud therefore may be con- 
sidered as one: the other tro ave to be 
found in 1 Chron. xxi. 1, aud Psalm cix, 
&. Here are, then, four instances in 
which this term is, in the common ver- 
sion, applied to the Devil. In the fol- 
lowing passages, Numbers xxii, 22; |] 
Samucl xxix. 4; 2 Samuel xix. 22; ] 
Kings v. 4, xi. 14, 28, 25; Psalm xxxviii, 
20, Ixxi. 13, cix. 4, 20, 2, it is rendered 
by adversaries ; aud in Numbers xxii, 32, 
to withstand ; Ezra iv. 6, accusation ; and 
in Zech. iii. 1, fo resist. After this state- 
ment, can any thing more be necessary ?” 


—Pp. 44, 45. 


In Lect. IT., Mr. Scott examines 
several detached passages in the Old- 
Testament Scriptures, which are sup- 
yosed to inculcate or imply the ex- 
istence of the Devil. The text is ] 
Kings xxii. 21, and this upon investi- 
gation is declared to be an allegorical 
vision. The evil spirit that troubled 
Saul, | Sam. xvi. 14, is next con- 
sidered, and is regarded as nothing 
more than the violent workings of the 
several strong passions of the mind, 
anger, hatred, disappointment, jea- 
lousy and revenge, which produced 
insanity, or at least, temporary men- 
tal derangement. ‘The explanation of 
two passages in the Pentateuch fol- 
lows, which we shall quote : 


“In Deut. xxxii. 15, we find Moses 
complaining that the Israelites forsook 
God and despised the author of their 
salvation: hence, he says, ‘ They pro- 
voked him to jealousy with strange gods,’ 
i. e. by worshiping them. By their abo- 
minations they provoked him to anger 
(ver. 16). ‘They sacrificed to (corm) 
shedim, to damons; agreeably to the 
Septuagint, which renders the word by 
basasveoss; indeed, it cannot mean devils, 
since neither the Canaanites, nor any 
other nation, sacrificed to or worshiped 
any such being as the Devil. ‘ They sa- 
crificed unto daemons,’ says Moses, (ver. 
17,) ‘not to God; to gods whom they 
knew not; to new gods that came newly 
vp, whom your fathers feared not.’ ‘I hese 
were evidently the idols which were 
worshiped by the various nations of the 
Cunaanites, The whole passage speaks 
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of false gods, not of the Devil: of idols, 
which were without life; and, therefore, 
could not be the Devil. The same word 
occurs in Psalm evi. 37, where our trans- 
Jators also read devils, but which the 
Septuagint has again rendered Dy dasno- 
yioss, demons ; and this is clearly the 
meaning of the Psalmist; for, in con- 
nexion with these demons, (ver. 38,) he 
refers to them as the idols of Canaan ; 
the vindictive and destructive daemons, 
such as Moloch, Baalim, &c., to whom 
they sacrificed their sons and daughters. 

“fn Lev. xvii. 7, the Israelites are 
commanded, now that they had left 
Egypt, no more to offer their sacrifices to 
(covpw) sheirim, unto demons ; i. e. 
says Dr. Taylor,* ‘ the hairy deities wor- 
shiped in Egypt; such as oxen, dogs, 
wolves, monkies, goats. Bochart.’ It is 
to these that Moses refers, and not, cer. 
tainly, to any such being as the Devil, 
who cavnot be a hairy animal, if he be, 
as it is said, a spirit. Consequently he 
could not be here intended by Moses, 
who had no kind of acquaintance with 
him, or with his § serpentine ways ;’ nor 
did he know any thing at all about him.+ 
It appears, however, that the Israelites 
had been accustomed, when in Egypt, to 
join in the worship of cats, dogs and goats, 
and other such disgusting idols: hence 
it is that Moses so rigorously forbids them 
any more to slaughter their sacrifices to 
these Aairy deities, after which he tells 
them they hankered; and on account of 
this debasing and abominable hankering, 
the severe punishment of death was to be 
inflicted on the offender. The same word 
is used in 2 Chron, xi. 15, and, of course, 
the same kind of goat-worship must be 
intended ; and this you will find to be 
the case if you read the passage with 


*“* Matt. iv. 10, ? 


which the verse stands connected, even 
with common attention. It is said, that 
all the priests and Levites throughout 
Israel resorted to Rehoboam, king otf 
Judah, because Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
and his sons, had rejected them from the 
performance of the priestly functions to 
the Lord, and constituted priests of hill- 
worship, for the goats and the calves that 
he had made. You see, Jeroboam and 
his sons made these hairy idol deities ; 
they could not therefore be the Devil, 
nor any of his angels, since these could 
not be manufactured either by the king 
of Israel or the princes, his sous."—Pp. 
59—61. 


The Lecturer then explains the 
terms and phrases Lucifer (Isa. xiv. 
12), the great serpent and Leviathan 
(ib. xxvii. 1), Belial (Deut. xiii, 13, 
&e.), and some others that have been 
fancifully interpreted of the chief of 
the evil spirits; and concludes with 
stating that the whole evidence, from 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
relating to the Claims of the Devil, 
has been investigated, and that in the 
entire volume no such being is to be 
discovered, if the Bible is allowed to 
be its own interpreter. 

Mr. Seott begins in Lect. IV. his 
examination of the New Testament. 
This Lecture is confined to the appli- 
cation of the word Satan in the four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in the text (Matt. xii. 26) and the 
other places is explained to mean an 
adversary to the person spoken of, an 
enemy to Christ or his cause, as will 
be seen by the following table : 


Mark i. 13, 5 (l.) (Temptation) personal adversary. 


Luke iv. &. 
Matt. xii. 26, 


Mark iii. 23, os 2.) Demoniacal or idolatrous worship. 


Luke xi. 18. 
Matt. xvi. 21. 
Mark iv. 15. 
Luke x. 17. 
Luke xiii. 10. 


(5.) The same, 


(3.) Peter, a personal adversary. 
(4.) Enemies to the gospel. 


(6.) Applied to the woman afflicted with the rigidity of the 


back-bone. 


Luke xxii. 31. 
Johu xiii. 27, 

Luke xxii. 3. 

Acts xxvi. 16. 
Acts v, 3. 


* « Concord. R. 1994, HL. 

t+ ‘* The prohibition evidently alludes 
to the worship of Pan, under the form of 
a goat, or other wild Aairy animal, such 
as the fawns and satyrs were represented 


(7.) Enemies to Jesus and to Peter. 
Applied by these evangelists, and not by Jesus, to Judas. 


Idolatry ; used by Jesus after his ascension. 
Applied by Peter to the covetousness of Ananias,” 


P. 84, Note. 


> 


‘to be. The Egyptians of Mendés were, 


in particular, noted for this sort of ido- 
latry, which was highly obscene and las- 
civious. See Bochart, Hieroz, L, xi. C. 


lili, p. 1; Geddes’ Crit, Rem, 
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In this Lecture occur the following 
judicious observations on the case of 
Judas : 


“In Luke xxii. 3, we are informed, 
that at the approach of the Passover at 
which Jesus suffered, Satanas entered 
into Judas, surnamed Iscariot, who was 
of the number of the twelve. This is 
mentioned by John xiii. 27, to which the 
following observations will equally apply. 
John also reports another expression of 
our Lord’s which will serve to illustrate 
these two passages. In chap. vi. 70, 
Jesus, in addressing his disciples, said, 
* Have not I chosen you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil ?’? diabolos. No one of 
you ever supposed that Judas was that 
evil, malignant spirit called the Devil : if 
he were not, what was he? An accuser, 
a traitor, an adversary. We have already 
seen that such is the meaning of Shatan 
in the Old Testament, and we shall, in 
its proper place, have occasion to shew 
you that our translators themselves have 
so rendered the word Diabolos, in the 
New Testament. Satanas and Diabolos 
are, therefore, in these passages used as 
synonymous terms. What then are we 
to understand by Satanas entering into 
Judas, if it were not the Devil personating 
him, or getting possession of him? If 
we look at the next verse, we shall find 
that Judas, under the influence of his 
covetous disposition, went and communed 
with the chief priests and captains of the 
‘Temple, how he might deliver Jesus unto 
them. ‘That this was his own voluntary, 
base act, appears from ver. 5; * And 
they were glad, and covenanted to give 
him money.’ This was exactly what he 
wished, and what he seems to have him- 
self proposed. He then engaged to seek 
a convenient opportunity to deliver Jesus 
up to them, apart from the multitude, 
not doubting but that Jesus, in conse- 
quence of the great power which he had 
so often seen him display, would easily 
be able to rescue himself from any force 
they might bring in order to apprehend 
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him. Covetousness was the Satana: 
which entered Judas, and taking the full 
possession of his mind, became his bane, 
his enemy, his adversary, and not the 
Devil obtaining the use of his body, and 
carrying him to the Jewish rulers: he 
had, on several occasions, manifested th: 
great influence of this base passion on 
His mind. We must either admit this 
construction of the word, or that Judas 
was considered by our Lord as the Devil 
himself, or one of his angels : ‘ Have not 
I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil ?? In that case how are we to ac- 
count for his choosing him as one of |is 
immediate and select disciples, and even 
making him his purse-bearer? But it 
was this office which brought the princi- 
ple of covetousness into action. When 
he saw that Jesus was completely in th 
power of the Jewish rulers, he was evi- 
dently astonished and disappointed. When 
he found that he had irrecoverably be- 
trayed innocence, even his covetousness 
forsook him; he went to the council, 
confessed his guilt, and returned the 
money. Would the Devil, whose enmity 
to Christ is said to be always running, as 
it were, in a stream against him, have 
done this? ‘The conduct of Judas, a 
soon as he discovered that he had sur- 
rendered his Master into the power of his 
enemies beyond deliverance, is a suficient 
proof of the Devil’s having nothing to do 
with it, but that he was solely actuated 
by his avaricious disposition. The shock- 
ing catastrophe of his death, whether it 
were suffocation by the cord, or anguish 
of mind, tends also to shew that it was 
the love of money which induced him to 
think of delivering his Friend and Master 
into the possession of his inveterate and 
malignant enemics.”—Pp. 77—79. 


The Vth Lecture, (from 2 Cor. 
xii. 7,) contains an inquiry into the 
meaning of the term Satan in the thir- 
teen acknowledged Epistles of Paul, 
the result of which is thus stated : 


“ In the thirteen epistles which are generally ascribed to the Apostle Paul, he has 
used the term Satanas in only five of them; and, in these five letters, ten times. 
‘The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has not made use of it. 

* (1.) Rom. xvi. 20, it designates, the persecutors of the Roman converts. 


2.) 1 Cor. v. 5, 
(3.) 1 Cor. vii. 7, 
(4.) 2 Cor, ii. 11, 
(5.) 2 Cor. xi. 14, 
(6.) 2 Cor. xii. 7, 
(7.) 1 Thess, ii. 18, 
(8.) 2 Thess. ii. 9, 
(9.) 1 Tim. i. 20, 
(10.) 1 Tim. v. 15, 


excommunication for a time. 

the violation of marriage vows. 

personal opponent to Paul. 

false apostles. 

corporeal infirmity. 

Jews, persecuting Paul and Silas. 

the same persons still persecuting Paul. 
excommunication. 

idolatrous indulgencies.”—P. 104, No/e. 


In the same manner are explained, in the conclusion of the Lecture, the 
three or four examples of the use of the term Satan in the book of the 


Revelation, 
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Lectures VI. and VII. are upon the meaning of the word Diadbolos or 
Devil, in the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 


‘~~ 


bo, 


view of it may be seen in the following summary : 


‘© This term is used five times by our Lord, as follows : 
“© (1.) Matt, xiii, 29, where it refers to human enemies of the gospel. 


(2.) Matt. xxv. 41, 
(3.) Luke viii, 12, 


(4.) John vi. 70, 
Oo.) — viii. 44, 
By Johu, — xiii. 2, 
Peter, Acts x. 38, 
Paul, —— xiii. 10, 


On the diflicult passage, Matt. xxv. 
41, Mr. Scott says, 


‘We have three distinct parties re- 
ferred to in this parabolical representa- 
tion: men, under the emblem of sheep ; 
men, under the emblem of goats ; and 
those who are included under the em- 
blem of Diabolos and his angels, who 
must be men also, since men are to be 
associated with them, as having been 
vuilty of similar crimes. If they were not 
intended to be men, the unity of the 
parable is destroyed. ‘The sheep repre- 
sent the mildness and innocency of those 
who befriended the followers of Christ, 
aud who practised towards them the du- 
ties of hospitality, kindness and hama- 
nity. The goats are emblematic of those 
Jews who were violent and infuriated in 
their treatment of those, among their 
own uation, who embraced Christianity, 
and who were inhospitable, unkind and 
inhuman to them, particularly when sick, 
or in distress, or in prison, ‘The sheep 
were to be rewarded by an admission 
into the Messiah’s kingdom. The goats 
were to be consigned to the same kind 
of punishment which had been prepared 
tor Diabolos, their common Heathen ene- 
my; for the Roman civil power was as 
inimical to the Jews as to the Christians, 
making no discrimination between them 
during the interval referred to. The 
angels or messengers of Diabolos were 
those persons who were active in accu- 
sing, betraying and persecuting the Chris- 
tians. All the characters, then, which 
are employed in the parabolical repre- 
sentation, are necessarily human ; ayd, 
particularly, as the scene of the parable 
is limited to actions performed during 
the period between the resurrection of 
Jesus and the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Hence none of them can have any refer- 
ence whatever to an all-powerful, malig- 
nant, or superhuman being, at the head 
of an army of spirits as malicious as 
himself, 

* There are some among you, no 
doubt, who feel a reluctance to admit 
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the Roman civil power. 


human enemies of the gospel, as in Matt. 


eee 


xi, 29, 
Judas Iscariot 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
to the avarice of Judas. 
to every species of sickness and disease. 
the opposition of Bar-Jesus to the gospel.” 

P. 152, Note. 

such a limitation of this highly figurative 
discourse, and who consider the whole 
of it as relating to the general day of 
retribution: there are others, perhaps, 
who, like Bishop Pearce and some other 
learned men, think it probable that ch, 
xxiv. and xxv. to ver, 30, refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and its conse- 
quences to Jews and Christians ; but that 
the next sixteen verses must be descrip- 
tive of the day of judgment, emphatically 
so called. Allow me to ask you, whether 
it be common justice to inflict the same 
punishment on those human beings, who 
are here represented under the metaphor 
of goats, and whose sphere of actiou was 
necessarily limited, as on those who pos- 
sessed the power and the inclination ot be- 
ing so much more extensively wicked, and 
who are supposed to have been so from 
before the foundation of this our world, 
since there is no account of so important 
a fact as a rebellion among the inhabi- 
tants of heaven on record, except in the 
fictions of Heathen and Christian poets ? 
If Diabolos and his angels were such 
beings as they are generally believed to 
be, who had been engaged in the intel- 
lectual and moral pursuits of a heavenly 
state, and had rebelled and fallen from 
that state of purity, dignity and glory, 
in which they were created and had 
moved, the punishment prepared for such 
high and elevated creatures could not be 
at all suited to those human beings, here 
represented under the term goats, whose 
specified crimes were but few, aud which 
were confined in their operation. The 
natures of the goats and of Diabolos and 
his angels have no one point of coincidence 
or correspondence. The punishment, 
therefore, of these heavenly rebels could 
not be calculated for human beiugs, ‘The 
duties incumbent on these spirits, who 
are represented as having been hurled 
from heaven, like Vulcan in the Heathen 
mythology, were so far superior, and so 
widely different from those of the goats, 
that it is impossible for the punishment 
attending the respective violation of them 
to be the same, If they were created 
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capable of a more elevated range in in- 
teliectual and moral attainments than 
human beings, they must of course be 
proportionably more culpable in the ne- 
glect and abandonment of them than 
human beings can be. For these super- 
human beings, and such beings as are 
included under the term goats, to be 
consigned to the same degree or kind of 
punishment would, therefore, be manifest 
jujustice, And God, we know, cannot 
be unjust. The punishment, too, is said 
to consist of fire; can spirits be acted 
upon by fire? Does fire appear to be a 
punishment equally congenial to such 
heaven-born spirits and to mortals ? 

“ There is another consideration which 
strongly militates against the opinion of 
our Lord's referrmg in this passage to 
the day of general judgment or retribu- 
tion. It is not the general conduct of 
the whole lives of the sheep, which is the 
object of reward in the parable. The 
reward is confined to the exercise of 
those virtues only, which led them to 
succour, to relieve, and to protect, such 
disciples of Christ as they knew to be in 
sickness or distress, or persecuted. It 
was, the exercise of particular virtues 
towards a particular class of men, and in 
a particular situation. It was not the 
general tenor of their conduct, in all the 
relations and duties of life, which was 
then to be the subject of investigation ; 
it cannot, therefore, include the future 
general day of judgment or retribution, 
but refers to a reward for the discharge 
of certain specified and peculiar virtues, 
arising out of peculiar circumstances. 
The punishment awarded is considered 
only as that of certain specified parts of 
their conduct who were to be punished. 
They had neglected to practise certain 
virtues, which they ought to have prac- 
tised towards those of their own nation ; 
they had wilfully omitted certain duties 
which, as men and as fellow-worshipers 
of the same God, they ought to have 
exercised towards their country-men ; 
and for this part of their conduct and no 
other was their punishment assigned to 
them. ‘This punishment was to be the 
same as had been prepared for Diabolos 
and his angels: this Diabolos and his 
messengers, therefore, must have been 
guilty of similar crimes, or else their pu- 
nishment would not have been similar. 
Diabolos, the common adversary of the 
Jews and Christians, had greatly perse- 
cuted and oppressed the latter, through 
the instrumentality of his angels, who 
were continually seeking them as objects 
of their fury avd hatred. The conduct 
of the goats towards the Christians, for 
this is the specified point of offence, is 
so similar to that of Diabolos and his 
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angels, that their punishment js the 
same; indeed, many of the goats were 
themselves the angels of Diabolos, or the 
Roman civil power. But, it being the 
punishment of human beings and for a 
part of their conduct only, both the re- 
ward and the punishment must be of a 
temporary nature. ‘the sheep would be 
protected and preserved amidst the dread- 
ful havoc, devastation and unparalleled 
barbarities of these times, while the other 
two parties, Diabolos and his angels, 
would miserably suffer during these hor- 
rible conflicts."—Pp. 125—129. 


The Lecturer seems to be fully 
aware that his explanation of the ap- 
pellation Deri/, in John viii. 44, (the 
text of the VIIth Lect.,) as referring 
to the Sanhedrim, will appear harsh 
to his hearers, and therefore he takes 
great pains in its vindication. How 
far he has been successful, we will not 
undertake to say; but we acknow- 
ledge that there is great weight in 
some of his critical remarks: e. g. 


“When Jesus, therefore, tells the 
Pharisees in the text, that Diabolos was 
their father, who had been a murderer 
from the beginning, he repeats what he 
had said before, that they were seeking 
some plausible pretext for taking his life. 
In doing this, they were the active and 
faithful spies of their employers, the Jew- 
ish rulers: § Ye are the willing perpe- 
trators of their machinations, whose 
intention has been murder from the be- 
ginning of my ministry among you.’ Con- 
sidering all the malicious lies which these 
Pharisees propagated concerning him, as 
originating with the Jewish rulers, as a 
body, he here calls them liars, aud hesi- 
tates not to declare his belief that they 
were the father of them, agreeably to 
the sense in which the term father ts 
frequently used in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Thus Jabal, who projected the plan ot 
having moveable dwellings, for the greater 
convenience of attending their flocks, 1s 
called the father of such as live in tents. 
(Gen. iv. 20.) His brother Jubal, who 
was the inventor of string and wind mu- 
sical instruments, is called the father ot 
the harp and the organ (ver. 21). Jo- 
seph, (chap. xlv. 8,) who by his judicious 
administration of the goverument ot 
Egypt, had raised it to great prosperity, 
tells his brothers that God had made him 
a father to Pharaoh. Job, who kuew the 
value and blessing of rain and dew, speaks 
of God as the father of them. (Chap. 
xxxviii, 28.) And Huram is called the 
father of Hiram, king of ‘Tyre, (2 Chron. 
ii. 13,) because he was the best workman, 
in his dominions, in brass and copper. 
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This same person is also called the father 
of Svlomon, (chap. iv. 16,) because the 
king of ‘Tyre sent him to Solomon, to 
fabricate for him, in those branches, the 
vessels and ornamental parts of the ‘Tem- 
ple. ‘Thus, the Sanhedrim was the father 
—the fabricator of all the malicious 
falsehoods circulated concerning Jesus ; 
the father—the source of all the opposi- 
tion Which had been made to the truth. 
When any of the Pharisees uttered these 
lies, Jesus tells them, they ouly spoke in 
character, as closely connected with the 
rulers, the father and origin of all; 
* When any one speaketh a lie, he speak- 
eth according to his own kindred ; for 


his father also is a liar.’* ‘The Pharisees 
in conjunction with their rulers, were the 
determived opposers, from the beginning, 
of Christ and his doetiine; and they 
would not believe him, although he so 
repeatedly declared that he told them the 
truth, and the truth from God, appealing 
to the testimony which God bore te him 
by the miracles which he enabled him to 
perform.”—Pp, 145—147, 


The VIIIth Leet. is upon the use of 
the word evil in the Epistles ; the 
following is the scheme of interpreta- 
tion here adopted : 


* This term is used eight times by Paul : 
Ephes. iv. 27, where it implies a slanderer. 


—— vi. 1], 

1 ‘Tim, iii. 6, 7, 
—----— ]], 
2 ‘Tim. ii. 26, 
iii. 3, 
Titus ii. 3, 
Heb. ii. 14, 
James iv. 7, 

1 Peter v. 8, 





accuser. 
evil speakers, 
slanderers. 
accuser, 

false accusers. 
false accusers, 
Heathenism. 
pride and revenge, 
talse accusers, 


1 John iii. 8, 10, where it is used synonymously with sin, 


Jude 9, au opponent to an archangel.”—P, 178. 


We think our author peculiarly un- 
happy in his exposition of Heb. ii. 
14. ‘* Heathenism” might by a per- 
sonification be styled the Devil, the 
Accuser or Tempter; but in’ what 
sense could Heathenism be said to 
have “the power of death’? <A 
writer to the Hebrews was not likely 


to expatiate upon the deliverance of 


the Gentiles from their bondage and 
fear, and verse 16th of the chapter 
expressly confines his reasoning to 
“the seed of Abraham.” There is 
evidence in the passage itself that 
the Devil, as he is commonly con- 
ceived, is not and cannot be intended ; 
this Mr. Scott satisfaetorily shews : 
but the whole and true sense does 
not appear to us to have been yet 
discovered. Can the writer mean by 
the Accuser, who had the power of 
death, the Law, agreeably to John 
v.45, and Rom. vi. 13 and 20? or 
does he refer to some Jewish hypo- 
thesis or fable which is not pre- 
served ? 

Lect. IX. embraces the explana- 
tion of other expressions in the New 
Testament besides the Devil and Satan 
Which are supposed to refer to a 
mighty evil Spirit. ‘‘ The Prince of 
this world,” in John xii. 31, (the 
text of this Lecture,) is explained of 


Note. 


the Jewish Sanhedrim acting under 
the sanction of the Roman Govern- 
ment. Paul is said to refer, in Ephes. 
ii. 2, under the phrase “ Prince of 
the power of the air,” to some fanci- 
fui being in the theory of the Gnos- 
tics, against whom he is writing ; 
and in 2 Cor. iv. 4, under the phrase 
** God of this world,” or age, to the 
idolatry of the Heathens. We quote 
at length the remarks upon some 
other supposed appellatives of the 
Evil Spirit in the Apocalypse : 


“The eleventh verse of the ninth 
chapter of the book of the Revelations,” 
(Revelation) is said to‘ be prolific in its 
supply of names for the Devil, having no 
less than three; ‘ the Angel of the bot- 
tomless pit,’ * Abaddon,’ aud * Apollyon,’ 
John does not say the pit is bottomless ; 
he calls it ‘ the pit of deepness,’ as Wick- 
liff translates the word abucce. ‘The pit 
is on the earth, since the star, or mes- 
senger of heaven, came to the earth, and 
had the key given him to open this pit. 
It could not be hell, as its inhabitants 
are said to be confined there in ada- 
mantine chains, whereas these were let 
out for five months. ‘The inhabitants of 
this visionary pit were the enemies of the 
gospel, and are represented under the 





* Wakefield’s translation, 
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emblem of locusts; a very appropriate 
emblem of the enewies and persecutors 
of the primitive Christians, fur it is a 
most destructive insect ; hence, the leader 
has the name of Abaddon, or Apollyon, 
given him, for they both mean a destroy- 
er; indeed, the one is merely a transla- 
tion of the other. In Judges, chap. vi. 3, 
we read, that ‘ the Midianites, the Ama- 
lekites, and other eastern nations,’ i. e. 
the various Arab tribes, ‘ came against 
the Israelites, encamping on their terri- 
tory, ravaging the whole produce of the 
ground, as far as Gaza, leaving them nei- 
ther provisions, flocks nor herds. ‘They 
came with their cattle and their tents, 
like a multitude of locusts without num- 
ber, laying waste the land.’ The prophet 
Joel (ii. 3—5) speaks of the locusts, and 
describes the devastation they make in 
the following expressive language: ‘ Be- 
fore them the land is as the garden of 
Eden, and behind them a desolate wil- 
derness.. He compares them to ‘ the 
appearance of horses, and like horsemen 
they run; their leap is like the sound of 
chariots on the tops of the mountains, 
and like the sound of a flame of fire, 
which devoureth stubble.” After giving 
« further account of them, which, in 
many respects, resembles those mentioned 
by John, and of their rapid, irregular, 
destructive and overwhelming march, he 
says, * Before them the sun and the moon 
are darkened, and the stars withdraw 
their shining. ‘These locusts are used 
figuratively to denote the misery, distress 
and ruin, occasioned by an irresistible 
attack of a numerous host of enemies. 
This king of the locusts and his subjects 
were not, however, utterly to destroy 
Christianity, nor to consign those who 
embraced it to the eternity of hell tor- 
ments, which, as the king of hell, he 
would have done had he been the Devil ; 
but to harass and persecute the Christians 
for a limited time—five months ; upon 
the earth, and not in hell. ‘This period 
answers tothe time that locusts generally 
make their appearance and commit their 
depredations—trom the beginning of April 
to the end of August. ‘To whatever, 
therefore, John reterred by this deep pit, 
this abyss, he could not intend to desig- 
nate by it the future abode of the wicked, 
nor the residence of the Devil, as must 
appear from the nature of the inhabitants 
of this pit; who were, probably, from 
the description of the locusts, military 
men, employed in the work of persecu- 
tion and death. 

** Smoke, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, does not necessarily imply the pre- 
sence of fire, as its cause, (see Deut. 
xxix. 30; Psalm xviii. 7, 8, Ixxiv. 1, 
civ. 32, cxliv. 5): nor does John inti- 
mate that the smoke arose from a fur- 








nace; but that it resembled a smoke 
from a great furnace. The vision con. 
tained in the twelve first verses of this 
chapter appears to me to refer only to 
some severe, though not a loug persecu- 
tion of the Christians, since John con- 
cludes it by saying, the first woe was 
over, and it had continued only five 
months ; * Behold! two more are yet to 
come.’ No such superhuman, malevo- 
lent spirit, as the advocates of the Devil 
believe him to be, is described in this, 
or in any other of the visions of John,” 
—Pp. 193—196. 

In concluding this Lecture, Mr. 
Scott examines five passages of this 
book in which the term Diabolos or 
Devil occurs, and contends that in 
all of them none but a human aidver- 
sary upon earth is meant ; a position 
which will scarcely be disputed by 
any who have inquired into the sense 
of the Apocalypse and endeavoured 
to find a clue to guide the mind 
through this labyrinth of oriental 
vision and Jewish allegory. 

[To be continued.]} 


a 


Art. IL. — The Mutual Relation of 
the Unity of God and the Huma- 
nity of Christ, as Doctrines of the 
Gospel: a Sermon, preached July 
9, 1823, at Bristol, before the So- 
ciety of Unitarian Christians, es- 
tablished in the West of England, 
for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and the Practice of Virtue, 
by the Distribution of Books. By 
John Kentish. 12mo. pp. 68. 
Birmingham, printed and sold by 
J. Belcher and Son; sold also by 
R. Hunter, London. 


R. KENTISH has been long 

distinguished as a learned, able, 
judicious and candid advocate of Uni- 
tarian Christianity, and the present 
discourse lays the denomination im 
which he occupies an important sta- 
tion under new obligations to him. 
The Unity of God and the Humanity 
of Christ have been often well as- 
serted and satisfactorily proved from 
the Scriptures ; but we know of no 
sermon or treatise in which ‘ the 
mutual relation” of these principles 
as “doctrines of the gospel” Is so 
concisely stated and argued, and so 
clearly established as in the present 
discourse. It adds to the merit of 
the Sermon that the whole argument 
is deduced from and supported by 
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the text. On this account, as well 
as from its temperate language and 
charitable spirit, and from the prac- 
tical use made of the argument, this 
discourse may be recommended to 
young preachers as a model of con. 
troversial sermons. 

The text, already referred to, is 
1 Tim. ii. 5, which lays down in the 
plainest terms the two doctrines main- 
tained by the preacher ; the Unity of 
God and the humanity of Christ. 
The union of these truths, in the 
original system of Christianity, Mr. 
Kentish shews, 1. presented a bar- 
rier against Heathen idolatry. 2. It 
was opposed to a species of grossly 
erroneous worship, of which Christi- 
ans were even at that time in danger, 
and which prevailed afterwards in the 
apostate church. And, 3, it was re- 
quisite fur the developement of the 
extensive plan of redemption by 
Christ, as well as, 4, for the promul- 
gation, stability and moral triumphs 
of the doctrine of the Cross. 

Under the first head are the fol- 
lowing judicious and instructive re- 
marks : 


** Heathen idolatry begun in assigning 
to the ‘ one God’ subordinate agents, 
who first shared in the worship presented 
to him, and afterwards engrossed it. 
Such were the deified men of antiquity, or 
its demons: I employ the term by which 
Paul characterizes them, in his speech at 
Athens, and with which the title * lords’ 
is synonymous. For these, astonishing to 
relate! altars blazed and temples were 
erected. ‘To the notions, whether right 
or wrong, entertained of demons by the 
later Gentiles the statement ‘ there is one 
mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus’ very pointedly applies. ‘The 
demons of our Saviour’s age, were hu- 
man beings, exalted, on some account, 
after their decease, to a sort of middle 
rank between earth and heaven, between 
mankind and the primary divinities, of 
whom they were regarded as the media- 
fors, or instruments, in transacting mor- 
tal affairs. It was a sentiment fruitful 
in error, and even in crime; being often 
productive of the most vicious and de- 
basing homage—as in much later times 
it has been of many a superstitious prac- 
tice and fancy. Since it could only be 
checked by meaus of sensible miracles, 
it demanded the controul of revealed 
religion. Much had been done under the 
Jewish dispensation to weaken its power : 
far more was effected by the progress of 
the spiritual worship and holy doctrine 
iuculeated in the gospel, which subverted 





and destroyed the reigning polytheism, 
by disclosing not only * one’ eternal 
* God,’ the sole Lord of nature and Ob- 
ject of prayer, but ‘ one mediator, the 
man Christ Jesus ;’ his rank being strictly 
human, while his mission was divine and 
his endowments were supernatural, Here 
you discover a key to the apostolic state- 
ment, upon which I am discoursing. 
Timothy, you will recollect, was now at 
Ephesus, the metropolis of idolatry for a 
large tract of Asia: * in writing to him, 
his venerable friend virtually addressed 
the inhabitants of that city. ‘To the 
Ephesians he represents the unity of the 
Creator. Yet, seasonable and important 
as was the lesson, ‘ there is one God,’ 
something more was requisite as a remedy 
and antidote of demon worship, and, 
therefore, it isadded, ¢ and one mediator 
between God and men.’ But who was 
this mediator? Not a deified human 
being, a demigod, or a hero; not, to 
borrow the language of the same import, 
yet proceeding from a much later school, 
an incarnate divinity, or a god-man, but 
simply the man Christ Jesus.” Had 
Paul contented himself with asserting 
the unity of the Supreme Being, the case 
of demons, and of the religious services 
paid to them, would have been left un- 
touched. If, again, he had only atlirmed, 
* there is one mediator,’ this assertion, 
however pertinent and momentous, had, 
in like manner, been insufticient ; since 
he would have passed in silence the doc- 
trine of one God, nor even intimated an 
opinion with regard to the superior dei- 
ties of the Pagan world. As it is, he 
aims a deadly blow at the Gentile super- 
stition, by stating what was directly and 
completely to his purpose. He combines 
tenets, which, in reason, cannot be dis- 
joined, and the mutual union of which 
is everlasting. ‘To the enlightened Chris- 
tian it must always be a subject of the 
most gratifying reflection, that, delivered 
from the darkness of Heathen idolatry, 
he adores a single and a spiritual Being ; 
and this in the name of the ‘ one media- 
tor,’ the Great Revealer of his will, to 
whom the Universal Father has entrusted 
commissions and powers unspeakably sur- 
passing in dignity those bestowed on any 
other individual of our race, and, as far 
as we are informed, of any creature, of 
any order,”—Pp. 11—15. 

The preacher makes a happy use 
of his text, in reference to his argu- 
ment, under the second head : 


« A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. The accumulation and the esta- 
blishment of gigantic errors, are the work 


* Acts xix, 26, 31. 
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of Time. If a capital article of Revela- 
tion be in any degree corrupted, we may 
justly fear, that the corruption will ex- 
tend, in the same measure, to some other 
revealed tenets; especially should the 
two propositions relate severally to God 
and Christ. I entreat you to read again 
Paul’s memorable statement. How de- 
void is it of obscurity ; how entire a cou- 
trast with merely human creeds, terms 
and phrases! We, my brethren, | speak 
without hesitation, we, and they whose 
adoration is directed as ours is, are the 
only persons in the Christian world, who 
can employ this language, as the apostle 
employed it, literally and verbally, with- 
out the smallest mental addition or re- 
serve. The distinction made between the 
Beings whose deeply interesting names 
are introduced, is the clearest which can 
be conceived. They are distinguished, in 
respect of the nature of each, as God 
and man: they are distinguished, with 
regard to their characters under the gos- 
pel, as the fountain and the channel of 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places. 
Add to these clauses, or take any thing 
from them, aud you are instantly lost in 
a labyrinth of error; you exchange apos- 
tolic simplicity for the dialect of the 
schools. Receive the words without a 
gloss: adhere to them strictly, in your 
speculations and your practice, and you 
will neither exhibit nor countenance any 
approach to idolatrous devotion. If there 
be ‘ one God,’ and the Messiah be dis- 
criminated from him as * the man Christ 
Jesus,’ it is evident that Deity belongs 
not to the Lord of Christians in any of 
the modifications or qualifications with 
which some hold that he is of divine 
rank : it is equally certain that he cannot 
be the just object of religious homage, 
From the declaration that he is a human 
being, it, again, follows undeniably, that 
he is not a pre-existent spirit; and thus 
the unity of the Great Supreme is still 
further guarded. Were Jesus a super- 
human or angelic spirit; were he, under 
God, the Creator of the world; were he, 
though inferior to the Father, yet, iu 
some way, uudefined and inexplicable, 
of identical glory with him, how easily 
and insensibly would men hence be led 
to ascribe to our Saviour essential Deity, 
the very nature that he disclaimed, the 
very honours that he prohibited! The 
mind that duly reflects on the instructions 
of Seripture, and on the analogy and 
course of Providence, finds no resting- 
place, in its meditations upon the Au- 
thor of the blessings of the Gospel, and 
the instrument of communicating them, 
trom the ‘ one God’ to the * man Christ 
Jesus :’ and Paul writes, as though he 
beheld with a prophetic eye the sad effect 
of mutually separating those doctrines, 
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or of keeping cither out of sight.”—p» 
21—24 #3 

He sums up in the following ob. 
servations, the argument from the 
language of Paul, under the third 
head : 


** Let us pause, my brethren, and look 
back, for a moment, on the train of his 
thoughts and reasoning. Christianity is 
designed to be the religion of men of 
every tongue and kindred. Our common 
Maker and Father will have ad of them 
to be saved, and to come unto the kuow- 
ledge of the truth. ‘To illustrate and 
establish this proposition, Paul alleges 
the Unity of Gud and the Humanity of 
our Lord. The force then of the writer's 
argument, depends on the literal, unre- 
served acceptation of his words, ou God's 
being strictly ONE, on the mediator’s 
being absolutely MAN. His language, 
again, must be interpreted by facts, not 
by an arbitrary hypothesis; by its con- 
text, not by the creeds of later ages— 
and it is conclusive no less against every 
theological system, which destroys or 
impairs the paternal character of the 
Deity, than against the doctrines of a 
conjunction of natures in Jesus Christ 
and a plurality of persons in the God- 
head. If the Gospel be glad tidings of 
great joy for all people, it is because 
‘there is,’ without any qualification, 
‘one God, and one Mediator—ithe man 
Christ Jesus.”. Thus, the argument for 
the Divine Unity, from the Scriptures, 
and, | humbly think, that from creation, 
goes further than to * an unity of coun- 
sel :’ it establishes an unity of PERSON,” 
—Pp. 35, 36. 

The mutual relation of the tenets 
here asserted is shewn, in the last 
head, to be proved by the instruction, 
comfort and hope, which they jointly 
impart to the sons of men. They 
represent God as a Father, and the 
Mediator asa brother, Christ’s same- 
ness of nature to man in general is 
the ground of his compassion for 
mankind ; it makes him a fit pattern 
of duty and reward; it constitutes 
his resurrection a pledge of the gene- 
ral resurrection ; and it qualifies him 
to be the Judge of quick and dead. 

In applying his diseourse to the 
occasion of the meeting, Mr. Kentish 
takes a brief review of the history of 
the Western Unitarian Society, and 
presents an animated picture of the 
triumphs of Christian truth, at home 
and abroad. He then proceeds and 
concludes, 


“© Why, my brethren, do I remind you 
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of these things ? Not that boasting may 
be indulged. Let that for ever be ex- 
cluded : Deep humility we should always 
cultivate; and to God let our praise un- 
reservedly be rendered. In glancing at 
such facts, | am desirous of suggesting 
encouragement to your exertions. Where 
so much has been done, beyoud our ex- 
pectations, theugh certainly not beyond 
our wishes, unrelaxed and augmented 
zeal will naturally produce effects of far 
greater magnitude; just as additional 
impulses given to a body already in mo- 
tion cause it to advance with accclerated 
rapidity and a surer aim. 

“€ Christian zeal is * the spirit of love 
and of a sound mind,’ as well as of 
energy: let benevolence and knowledge 
therefore, not less than perseverance, be 
eminently the property of ours. Let us 
watchfully guard against the temptations 
arising from our situationin the religious 
world, from the controversies of which, 
at present, we unavoidably are the ob- 
jects, and in which some of us may be 
parties. Nothing like railing mmst be 
returned for railing: we must reply in 
meekness to those who oppose them- 
selves; we must inform them, plainly 
and mildly, that what they object to us, 
has been objected, and with the same 
injustice, to Christians of the earliest 
ages—aud in the temper of those Chris- 
tians our vindication must be made. If 
some individuals, who follow not with 
us, shew a disposition to employ un- 
hallowed weapons, of attack, or of de- 
fence, let us, with united’ fortitude and 
gentleness, protest against the principle 
and condemn the act. Let every mea- 
sure to which we have recourse, be wor- 
thy of our high and sacred cause, be the 
effect of a happy conjunction of wisdom, 
zeal and kindness. With that cause let 
us not intermix any foreign topics; let 
uS hot attempt to support it by any other 
means than those which accord with its 
spiritual and heavenly origin. Let us 
refuse to make our individual efforts, our 
favourite plans of usefulness, the test of 
the benevolence and judgment and piety 
of our brethren. In one word, let us 
adorn our doctrine by the cultivation of 
knowledge, but especially of religious 
virtue; cementing our union by social 
acts of worship, and exercising that de- 
vout and moral vigilance, which our 
circumstances particularly demand. For 
solid worth of character recommends 
truth more powerfully, and subdues pre- 
judice and opposition more completely, 
than even the strongest reasonivg.”"—Pp. 
95—58, 





Art. IT.—An Introductory Address, 
detivercd on Sunday, Feb. 2, 1823, 
in the Unitarian Chapel of Dundee ; 
to which is added, a Summary 
Statement of the Principles and 
Defence of the Dissent of the Uni- 
tarians in that Town. By David 
Logan. 8vo. pp. 32. Dundee, 
printed by James Chalmers. 

_— peculiarities of Scottish elo- 

quence are felt by all readers, 

though they cannot be easily described. 
This ‘‘ Address” abounds in them, 
and we wholly mistake it, if it does 
not mark out its author as destined 
to great usefulness in the Christian 
church. He speaks ‘* to the Reader” 
of himself in the following truly inte- 
resting manner : 


“The author of the following Dis- 
course, and defence of Unitarianism, is 
not a hereditary Unitarian, He is a 
convert. The renouucement of the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity cost him many 
pangs. It was the faith of his fathers— 
the faith which he chevished—the faith 
which men hoped he would defend—and 
glad would he have been, when he be- 
gan to suspect its erroneousness, if he 
could have excused himself from an im- 
partial inquiry into the evidences of the 
opposite doctrine. But this he could not 
dv. A strong suspicion that all was not 
right in his creed having been excited in 
his mind, by a cause from which one 
would not have anticipated such an 
effect—excited by an orthodox sermon— 
he could not stifle it as some can do, by 
calling it a temptation of Satan, or by 
some other convenient expedient. He 
felt himself bound to inquire. He did 
inquire, aud the result was, what some 
call heresy, and what I call truth. 

** But, besides the duty of inquiry, he 
felt that he had another duty to perform— 
that of avowing his belief. This duty 
also he performed; and though peverty 
was before him—though obloquy was 
before him—though it grieved him to 
thwart a father’s wishes, who, having 
conducted him through eight sessions of 
education in the University of Glasgow, 
was now so near the close of the long 
preparation, to be so painfully disap- 
pointed, he nevertheless became an Uni- 
tarian preacher ; and now, as a defender 
of Unitarianism, he calls upon his Tri- 
nitarian countrymen, as Christians, to 
‘ search the Scriptures ;’ as Protestants, 
to scorn subjection to human authority, 
to be manly in the exercise of their own 
understandings—to be unprejudiced, that 
if his be the truth they may embrace it, 
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and that if theirs be the truth, they may 
with some reason reject his error.”"— 
P. 5. 

The “ Address” appears to have 
been delivered by Mr. Logan, though 
the occasion is not explained in the 
title-page or preface, on his taking 
the pastoral charge of the Unitarian 
Chureh at Dundee, which has been 
kept together, and we believe partly 
raised, by the unostentatious but use- 
ful ministry of Mr, Robert Miller. 
The young minister adopts a text, 
which as applied to himself is rather 
quaint, but perhaps not ill-chosen for 
a Scottish auditory: it is Acts iii. 6, 
Then Peter said, silver and gold 
have I none; but suchas [ have, give 
J thee. Appropriating these words, 
Mr. Logan tells his flock that he gives 
them 1. his prayers: 2. his diligence ; 
3. an honest independence of senti- 
ment; and 4. the cordiality of the 
brother. His language on this last 
topic is worthy of a disciple of him 
who “came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister :” 


* Receive from me all the cordiality 
of the brother. [am your brother; and 
I trust that you shall (will) never find 
me uuworthy of the name of brother. I 
have no desire to play the priest. I hope 
to be at all times amongst you as a 
brother amidst his brethren—cordial and 
unaffected, [ would (should) wrong you 
did { think that I would (should) expose 
myself to your rudeness, by unbosoming 
to you my cordiality, No, surely, while 
{ ensure your respect by diligence, by 
sobriety, by integrity, by decorum, and 
by piety, | cannot forfeit it by an unas- 
suming intercourse with you. Let me, 
then, never keep any rail around me, to 
debar from friendly converse with me, 
the poorest of my hearers, Let my home 
be open to all as a brother’s house, and 
let my heart be open to all, impartially 
and tenderly. Come, my brethren, to 
me in your doubts, that | may help you 
to solve them ; come to me in your trou- 
bles, that I may be helping to console 
you;—come to me in your joy, that I 
may divide it with you. O come, and 
though silver and gold I may have none 
to give you, yet if | increase your faith 
and your spiritual happiness, it will never- 
theless be mine to rejoice in being a 
benefactor."—P. 11. 

With equal frankness and true 


Christian mame b the preacher next 
reminds his people that he expects 
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from them, 1. Independency both jn 
thinking and acting for themselves. 
2. the defence of their principles ; +. 
the assembling of themselves toge- 
ther; 4. the adorning of their doc- 
trine by their conduct; 5. brotherly 
love towards one another: and, 6. 
indulgence to their minister’s labours. 
He then addresses the fathers, the 
brothers, the sisters, and the children 
vf his people, and implores for them 
all the Divine benediction. 

This whole “ Address” is singu- 
larly different from certain inaugural 
sermons of Protestant Dissenting mi- 
nisters on this side of the Tweed, 
which betray a hankering after the 
Established Church. The author is 
a devoted champion of religious liber- 
ty. He is ardent and courageous in 
the maintenance of unpopular truth. 
His spirit is moved at the contempla- 
tion of that cowardice which would 
betray the best of causes; and the 
most eloquent passage of the ‘* Ad- 
dress” is that in which he calls upon 
his new flock to stand forward in de- 
fence of their Christian principles. 
We cannot forbear quoting it. 


** But farther, my friends, there is 
expected from you likewise a serious at- 
tention to the precept, * Hold fast that 
which is good.” 1 wish you, in under- 
standing, to be men. I wish you, in 
zeal, to be * the good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.’ You are exhorted, not only to 
be inquirers, but also to be defenders, 
and defenders firm and unwavering. How 
easy comparatively nuw your compliance 
with the exhortation! If there was a 
time, my brethren, when to avow the 
truth was to incur the spoiling of your 
goods, and the loss of life itself; if there 
was a time when the struggle was no 
less a struggle than one between coun- 
science and the fear of the dungeon, the 
gibbet, or the stake, what will those 
say for themselves, who, on account ol 
the comparatively little inconveniences 
to which they might now expose them- 
selves in the cause of truth, skulk from 
her standard, and seek a_hiding-place 
amongst the crowd? ‘The blood of the 
martyrs cries out against them, Those 
men, who braved ali the terrors of san- 
guinary persecution, who counted not 
their very lives dear for the truth—who 
fought the good fight of faith, in spite of 
sword, of fire, of rack—how must they 
shame the cowardice of him who, only 
because of the annoyance of a relation, 
or the sneer of the bigot, or the fear o! 
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any earthly inconvenience that may now 
accompany the avowal of truth, would 
make ‘ shipwreck of a good conscience,’ 
and would see the cause of truth injured 
by his desertion. If those who have 
given their very lives for the truth, could 
not have excused themselves, had they 
saved even their lives at the expense of 
truth, how and where shall those stand, 
who, at the expense of truth, have pur- 
chased but some paltry convenience, which 
truth might now require them to forfeit ? 
You fear the hiss of the serpent, do 
you? What if you had to brave the 
sting of the serpent? What if bigotry 
not Only mocked you, but martyred you ? 
What if the call to come to the standard 
of truth—what if that call had come to 


you when the Author and the Finisher of 


your faith arose proclaiming, ‘ He that 
taketh not up his cross to follow me, is 
not worthy of me’? What if that call 
had come to you when Hamilton and 
Wishart gave their bodies to be burned 
for truth? Or what if that call had 
come to you when your Servetus was 
bound to the stake of martyrdom, and 
endured the fiery furnace? Is it now, 
when all sit under their fig-tree, none 
daring to make them afraid; is it now, 
when intolerance has lost its sting, and 
cannot kill; is it now, when the heretic 
can hold up his head amongst his fellow- 
citizens—can have his church among his 
fellow-citizens—and can fearlessly lift up 
his testimony amongst his fellow-citizeus 
—is it now that there would be a pitiful 
skulking from the standard of truth—a 
pitiful mingling with the crowd—a pitiful 
looking on at the tardy progress of truth, 
without the will to co-operate and to 
help? ‘Scorn the cowardice. Detest the 
iniquity, and stand forth and hold fast 
undismayed, and let not the blood of 
those who have been martyred for truth 
cry out against you.”"—Pp. 14, 15. 


The “‘ Appendix,’ containing a 
statement and vindication of Unitarian 
Christian doctrine, is excellent, and 
with a very few and slight alterations 
would form a most suitable tract for 
distribution by our Book-Socicties. 
The following explanation of a little 
peculiarity of opinion in the Unitarian 
Church at Dundee, will interest the 
reader. 

** Any view of the death of Jesus that 
is consistent with the supremacy of the 
Father—with the truth, that God the 
Father is the author of our salvation,— 
that it was his love that sent Jesus to 
be the Saviour of men ;—any view of the 
death of our Lord, consistent with this 
truth, we consider a Unitarian view of 
that great event, whether Christ be re- 
garded as the direct, though instrumental 
procurer of our forgiveness and our im- 
mortality, or the indirect procurer of 
these blessings by means of his doctrine. 
This we say, the more especially for this 
reason, that several of the congregation 
to which we belong, maintain a view of 
the death of Jesus, which, while it avoids 
all that would imply that there was any 
chauge effected upon the Divine mind, 
by that event, or that there was any 
inconsistency between the Divine perfec- 
tions prior to it, or that God the Father 
was not strictly and supremely the Au- 
thor of our redemption ; yet, at the same 
time, regards Jesus as the direct instru- 
ment of our forgiveness and our immor- 
tality.”—Append. p. 21. 

We cordially recommend this “ Ad- 
dress” to general perusal. No En- 
glish bookseller’s name is inserted in 
the title-page ; but we doubt not that 
it may be procured of any of the 
usual venders of Unitarian publica- 
tions in London, 
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POETRY. 


Ra 


On reading some late intricate discussions in the Monthly Repository on the 
Doctrine of a Particular Providence. 





O never, never from thee tear 
The simple Faith whose fruit is Prayer ! 


——— -o 


VOL. XVITI. 


Though far beyond the common creed 
Thy practis’d eye hath learnt to read ; 
Though deep and high thy musings be 
On heav’n and man’s fix’d destiny ; 


Though earth and air and sea combin’d, 
Have brought their treasures to thy mind ; 
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Though the fair tree of knowledge show’r 
In rich redundance all her store, 

And thou hast iook’d and look’d again 

At all the springs of joy and pain— 

Not deeming heav’n itself too high, 

To pass before thy searching eye ;— 

Yet to thyself, to others spare 

That simple Faith whose fruit is Prayer ! 


O pause—If ’mid those darker themes, 
Where struggling reason scarcely seems 
To hold her empire o’er the breast, 

And, weary, longs to be at rest— 

If there one spirit mourns her lot, 

Her light obscur’d, her trust forgot, 

O dearly-bought the joy, the pride 

Of wisdom, thus to doubt allied : 

And better, better far to spare 

The simple Faith which causeth Pray’r— 
That faith, which, noiseless, meek and mild, 
The loftiest minds hath reconcil’d ; 

That faith which oft in times gone by, 

Hath rais’d to heav’n the martyr’s eye ; 

And now, in many an hour, will come, 
When the heart mourns its martyrdom, 
Feels thy cold hand, suspicion! rest 

On many a kind and faithful breast, 

Feels that the power which once allied 

Its joys to theirs, must now divide. 

Yet gathering sweetness out of pain, 

Turns back to heav’n and hope again, 
Looks through the passing cloud—and there 
Breathes out the rising sigh in Prayer.— 


That cheering faith whose glories steal, 
O’er all we know, or see, or feel, 

The grandeur and the beauty give, 

To earth, and make it life to live ; 
Whose brightest rays are ever shed, 
Upon the dying and the dead : 

That in the fellowship of love, 

Joins saints below and saints above ; 
That quickens, elevates, makes wise, 
Soothes, cheers, supports and sanctifies— 
O never, never from thee tear, 

This simple Faith, whose fruit is Prayer ! 


EE 


HYMN TO THE STARS. 


Aye, there ye shine, and there have shone 

In one eternal ‘‘ hour of prime,” 
Each rolling, burningly alone, 

Through boundless space and countless time : 
Aye, there ye shine—the golden dews 
That pave the realms by seraphs trod ;— 
Phere through yon echoing vault diffuse 
The song of choral worlds to God. 






























































Poetry.—Hymn to the Stars. 


Ye visible spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shinc 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine ; 
Yes, bright as then ye smil’d to catch 
The music of a sphere so fair, 
Ye hold yon high immortal watch 
And gird your God’s pavilion there. 


Gold frets to dust—yet there ye are ; 
Time rots the diamond—there ye roll, 

In primal light, as if each star 

nshrin’d an everlasting soul !— 

And do they not—since yon bright throngs 
One All-enlightening Spirit own, 

Prais’d there by pure sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest and lone ? 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been, 
The glance how rich, the range how vast! 
The birth of time—the rise, the fall, 
Of empires, myriads, ages flown, 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships—all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw rapt Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign : 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian bend— 
The living hills his mighty fane ! 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky 
He worship’d at your lofty shrine, 
And deem’d he saw, with gifted eye, 
The Godhead in his works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal sire : 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red voleano’s cataract fire, 


Drought, famine, plague, and flood and flame, 


All Nature’s ills, (and Life’s worse woes, ) 
Are nought to you—ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Aye, there ye roll—emblems sublime 
Of Him whose Spirit o’er us moves, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world he loves ;— 
Nor is one scene to mortals given 
That more divides the soul and sod, 
Than yon proud heraldry of heaven— 
Yon burning blazonry of God! 
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OBITUARY. 


Ra 


Sir, Nov. 19, 1823. 

Believing the following Oration over 
the grave of my late excellent friend and 
correspondent, Joun Hancock, of Lis- 
burn, who died there Sept. 24th last, 
which was inserted in the “ [rishman” 
of Oct. 3, a weekly paper published at 
ielfast, to be a just tribute to his me- 
mory, though delivered by 2 person of 
very different theological sentiments to 
those of the deceased, I send it for in- 
sertion in your valuable Journal. I sub- 
join a brict extract from a letter addressed 
by him to one of his sons, descriptive of 
the calm and consolatery state of his 
mind, in a reliance on the Divine good- 
ness and mercy, when contemplating the 
near approach of his decease : 

** | am not,” says he to his son, “ an- 
noyed by persons who choose to envelop 
themselves in the thick mist of supersti- 
tion, nor by those who please their fan- 
cies by the meteoric coruscations of ultra- 
scepticism, L have settled my creed 
remote from both extremes, but accord- 
ing to Jeremy ‘Taylor’s apologue on 
toleration, as modernized by Dr. Frank- 
lin, that since the great Power of the 
universe bears with all varieties, why 
should not I bear with them for my 
short hour? It is a great comfort to 
me in the present season of sickness and 
debility, that | have carefully settled my 
creed in health. I am free from the 
gloom of superstition, and the equally 
gloomy notion of annihilation. I specu- 
late not on the mode or manner of a 
future state, till death shall remove the 
veil, and I receive additional senses,” 

May you and I, with all that are most 
dear to us, when that inevitable, but 
wisely-ordained hour approaches which 
is destined to precede the entrance into 
the unseen world of life aud immortality, 
be favoured with equal serenity and 
soundness of mind, however differently 
each may be situated as to the present 
reputed extremes of orthodoxy and scep- 
ticism, somewhere between which, I 
have no doubt, the happy medium of 
genuine and scriptural Christianity lies, 
in which ** the wayfaring man, though a 
fool,” we are assured, ‘* shall not err,” 
and which the honest, earnest and fear- 
less inquirer, who values truth above all 
things, cannot fatally mistake, inasmuch 
as his errors, whatever they may be, will 
be decided on by an all-wise, merciful, 
benevolent and indulgent Judge and Fa- 
ther of all, 4 

THOMAS FOSTER, 


*¢'This very valuable man was yesteiday 
buried in the Quakers’ burying-ground in 
Lisburn. His remains were followed to 
the tomb by a large concourse of people 
of all denominations. ‘The most respec- 
table inhabitants of Lisburn and its vici- 
nity assembled to pay their last respect 
to a fellow-townsman, whose solid and 
substantial qualities they had long ad- 
mired. The poor, with the sincerity 
which generally characterizes them, fol- 
lowed the remains of their friend and 
protector, ‘They called to their recollee- 
tion those sad and calamitous days when 
nobody almost was to be found at the 
bed-side of the dying victim to the typhus 
fever but the inestimable individual whose 
loss they had then to lament. Protes- 
tants, Presbyterians and Catholics, felt it 
a duty they owed to this inflexible advo- 
cate of public justice, to pay him the last 
sad honours of the grave. When the 
body had arrived at its destined abode, 
Dr. TENNENT, one of the most intimate 
and confidential friends of the deceased, 
addressed the surrounding multitude in 
the following pathetic terms—a true and 
honest tribute to the worth of the de- 
parted, and a reeord full of value to the 
survivor : 

‘© ©We are assembled here to perform 
the last solemn duty of affection and 
respect to our departed friend. Before 
committing his body for a season to its 
kindred dust, it may be profitable to take 
a short review of the tenor of his active 
and useful life, and observe some things 
which may be calculated to impress a 
desire on the living to go and do like- 
wise. And here I must express regret 
that my acquaintance with John Hancock 
can only be considered recent, hardly yet 
extending to twenty years; but from the 
beginning, that acquaintance immediately 
ripened into friendship, which no acci- 
dent ever disturbed, and which continued 
perfect and uninterrupted until the last 
moment of his life. Although belonging 
to a meritorious sect, and brought up in 
that strict discipline for which the mem- 
bers of it are distinguished, I understand 
that he early began to think for himselt 
on that most important of all subjects— 
Religion : and when his views did not 
square with theirs, he conscientiously 
separated from their society. It may be 
observed on this part of his conduct, that 
if he did not believe some things whieh 
many good men consider essential, it may 
justly be ascribed to a fear lest so much 
reliance might be placed on believing @ 
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to weaken the attention to that purity 
of conduct aud universal benevolence for 
which he himself was always so remark- 
able: and I think this construction is fairly 
borne out by the whole of his after-life. 
Who like him so constant in visiting the 
widows and fatherless in their affliction ? 
Who so attentive to the wants of the 
sick and destitute, to relieve the poor, 
aud plead the cause of the oppressed ? 
And who so unwearied in following the 
example of him * who went about doing 
good’? If any such, I trust their hearts 
will be found right before God, and that 
any involuntary error of their heads will 
lie lightly on them. John Hancock had 
no formal creed, religious or political, 
but the fervent aspiration of his heart 
was, * Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, and good-will towards men,’ 
This he thought could never be attained 
without treedom—that freedom which 
becomes men possessing reason, and de- 
sirous of happiness; who should not only 
be free to secure that happiness, but 
encouraged aud directed by treely-chosen 
collective wisdom in the pursuit of it. 
This made him the ardent and zealous 
advocate of liberty, the uncompromising 
enemy of corruption in the State or in 
the Church, and of all tyranny or assumed 
power in either, inconsistent with the 
perfect exercise of individual exertion to 
procure a man’s Own good, and that of 
the society of which he is a member, 
Our late friend was a Reformer indeed : 
after securing civil and religious liberty 
on sure foundations, he would have re- 
form brought home to a man’s own 
bosom, and considered liberty, however 
precious in itself, as little better than 
licentiousness, unless founded upon vir- 
tuous conduct; he considered the victory 
not to be yet won nor the prize gained, 
unless the heart, the temper and the 
affections were reformed also. ‘This is 
what distinguished his principles; he 
went to the root of the matter, both as 
to the external system and the internal 
qualifications, by which alone that system 
can be advanced to perfection ; he would 
have man stand erect in freedom, that 
he might successfully cultivate their dis- 
positions, which confer upon freedom all 
its vaiue. To this end all his efforts were 
directed, his writings breathed the same 
spirit, and his precepts were powerfully 
recommended by his example. Indeed, 
agreeable to his own doctrine, his life 
was a practical comment on moral and 
politica) science. He devoted himself to 
practical utility, aud all his extraordinary 
powers were employed, with an energy 
rarely witnessed, to do good and to com- 
municate good to all within the sphere 
of his activity, without regard to differ- 


ences of opinion, or oppositions arising 
from misapprehension, well knowing that 
with such sacrifices as these God is well 
pleased. He was a man fitted to bear a 
part in a better state of society than the 
present; but such a man as Providence 
sometimes vouchsafes to mankind to 
cheer them under the gloomy aspect of 
human affairs, and to excite others to a 
persevering philanthropy, independently 
of every worldly hope or expectation. In 
no country could such an example be 
more useful than in Ireland, and in none 
could the loss of such a one be felt more 
severely. Here, where integrity is assailed 
with sO many temptations, and where 
systematic delusions are practised to ac- 
complish the overthrow of public virtue, 
we would need to fix our eyes steadily 
on one who has stood firm all his days, 
and who, having finished his course with 
honour, may now safely be contemplated 
as an object for imitation by all who love 
their country and mankind, He was a 
man whom all may imitate ; plain, direct, 
right-forward in all his pursuits; he had 
but one object in view—the advancement 
of human happiness, and from this no 
consideration of difliculty, or danger, or 
obloquy, of personal labour or personal 
sacrifice, could ever induce him to swerve, 
Every one may not possess his talents, 
but every one may possess his integrity ; 
and every one may propose to himself the 
same laudable end in all his actions, and 
follow it during life with the sare con- 
stancy, and at its close rest from his 
labours with the same humble conseious- 
ness of having endeavoured, to the best 
of his power, to do that which it was his 
duty to do. It is at this awful period 
that the value of a man’s life can be truly 
appreciated ; no delusive plea can be ad- 
vanced now; no flattery can now cover 
delinquency or assuage the sorrows of 
regret; * but, the righteous shall enter 
into peace ; they shall rest in their beds, 
each one walking in his uprightness.’ 
We do not mean to follow our late la- 
mented friend into the privacies of domes- 
tic life, to scenes of family happiness often 
witnessed. Here, indeed, he was himself 
—here, were centered the choice enjoy- 
ments of his life—here, he reaped the 
reward of his anxiety and toils for a 
more extended circle—and here, he found 
refreshment in the intervals of public ex- 
ertion, and consolation for those disap. 
pointments to which the philanthropist 
is peculiarly liable. But 1 must pause, 
and not attempt, too rudely, perhaps, to 
penetrate the recesses of domestic life, 
or withdraw the veil from the sacredness 
and delicacy of filial regret and love, 
However, | may emphatically remark, 
that here the tree is known by its fruit; 
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and, if | might offer one suggestion to his 
now sorrowing family, it would be—not 
to slacken in the race of virtue, to have 
a father’s example ever present to their 
contemplation, and to be fully assured 
that the most grateful incense they can 
offer to his memory, will be to surpass 
him in the unostentatious and substantial 
usefulness of his life; like him, endea- 
vouring, with all their strength, to render 
glory to God in the highest, to promote 
peace upon earth, and good-will towards 
men, 

**¢ ‘To conclude :—although the death 
of such a man as John Hancock must 
always be felt as a severe loss to society, 
and particularly to us who have known 
him and experienced his worth, yet let 
us be devoutly grateful to the Giver of 
every good gift, who has lent him to us 
so lovg as a shining light in the world, 
and that he was not prematurely cut off 
in the midst of his course, but, though 
not arrived at extreme old age, is come 
to the grave mature in years, and full of 
days and honour; and may God, of his 
bounty to mankind, grant many such 
men to arise, like him, to stem the tide 
of corruption, to advocate the cause of 
justice, to be the bulwarks of their coun- 
try’s independence, and the enlightened 
friends of the human race !’” 


a | 


November 14, aged 54 years, the Rev. 
BeNjJAMIN MARTEN, pastor of the General 
Baptist Church, Dover, Kent. Having 
nodergone an operation in the metropolis 
for one of the severest maladies to which 
the bodily frame is subject, he survived 
it only a few days, leaving behind him a 
mouroful relict, with tvelve sorrowing 
children, May they hear the gracious 
voice of revelation—* Leave thy father- 
less children, | will preserve them alive, 
and let thy widow trust in me.” It is 
altogether a most afflictive providence, 
exercising the fuith and patience of frail 
mortality. 

He was interred at the General Baptist 
Chapel, Dover, on Sunday, November 23, 
by the Rev. James Gilchrist, who deli- 
vered a suitable and pathetic address on 
the occasion, from that very appropriate 
passage, Matt. xxvi. 39: “ O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” The chapel was crowded to 
excess, and all classes of persons, both 
Churchmen and Dissenters, seemed anxi- 
ous to pay this last tribute of respect to 
his memory. The writer of this article 
also, who held him in high estimation, 
paid a tribute of regard to his talents 
and virtues, on the subsequent Sabbath, 
at Worship Street, from Heb. vi, 12: 


** Be ye followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.” 

His parents, Benjamin and Elizabeth 
Marten, were respectable, and resided 
at Canterbury. The son, born at Chil- 
ham, at an early age left his home, and 
devoted himself to agricultural pursuits, 
under the care of some relatives in the 
Weald of Kent. Ofa serious and thought- 
ful disposition, he was fond of reading, 
especially the Bible, the only rule of 
faith, the alone regulator of practice. 
It is the fountain of all true theology. 
From a child he was partial to the exer- 
cises of social worship, according, as they 
do, with our best feelings, and being 
eminently calculated to promote the spirit 
of Christianity. It was soon discerned 
that he had talents for public instruction. 
Indeed, he was no ordinary man. With- 
out the usual education for the pulpit, he 
excelled in the sacred profession. Study 
was his delight. From the few books he 
possessed, he derived constant improve- 
ment. The communication of religious 
knowledge yielded him an indescribable 
satisfaction. 

April the 7th, 1793, he preached his 
first sermon, at Headcorn, from John i. 
46: And Nathanael said unte him, Can 
there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth? Philip saith unto him, Come and 
see.” About this time he left the Weald 
of Kent, and lived with that excellent 
man, the late Rev. Sampson Kingsford, of 
Sturry, near Canterbury, who encouraged 
him in the work of the ministry. He, 
indeed, wished him to ge to the Aca- 
demy, and preparation was made for it. 
But the late pious and liberal William 
Kingsford, Esq., of Barton Mills, frus- 
trated his intentions, by rendering him 
more immediately useful in the connexion. 
This circumstance the deceased always 
regretted, for he was a warm friend to 
an education for the Christian ministry. 

He preached at first occasionally, but 
soon settled at Dover, with an old and 
respectable Gencral Baptist Congregation. 
Here he continued for near thirty years, 
conducting himself with the utmost pro- 
priety. His preaching, generally twice 
a-day, was most acceptable, and latterly 
he was assisted by the Rev. George Pound, 
who was trained for the ministry upod 


the General Baptist Education Society. 


Judicious in the choice, and happy in the 
elucidation of his subject, his discourses 
were subservient to improvement. His 
delivery, placid and deliberate, attracted 
attention. He had no charms for the 
multitude. His aim was, by enlightening 
the head, essentially to amend the heart. 

Having seriously inquired after truth, 
he knew the value of truth, Aware o! 
the difficulties of every system of faith, 
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he acquiesced in his own views with mo- 
desty. He was an Unitarian General 
Baptist, upon deliberate conviction. ‘The 
Unity of God, and the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Redemption, in connexion with the 
baptismal immersion of the body in wa- 
ter, he conceived to be in strict accord- 
ance with the New Testament. Airs of 
infallibility formed no parts of his charac. 
ter. But having fixed his creed from a 
diligent perusal of the Scriptures, he stea- 
dily adhered to it. Not driven about by 
every wind of doctrine, he unfolded his 
own conceptions of the dispensations of 
God to man, through his Son Jesus 
Christ, with a manly intrepidity. You 
were never at a loss for his meaning. 
He was lucid and impressive. He gloried 
in the inculeation of practical religion. 
He resided at Barfrestone, the distance 
of eight miles from the scene of his mi- 
nisterial labours, engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, to which he had been early 
accustomed, But though thus remote 
frem his flock, he was always at his post 
on the Sabbath-day, and at all other in- 
tervals when his presence was needed. 
In season and out of season, he laboured 
faithfully in the vineyard of his Lord and 
Master. Throughout all weathers, sum- 
mer and winter, he was prosecuting his 
duty, ardently wishing to promote the 
best interests of his people. When 
amongst his people, he was social and 
cheerful in the whole of his deportment. 
‘To him all classes were equally accessible, 
and his ambition was to do good. The 
young he cautioned, and the aged he con- 
soled. ‘The prosperous he warned, and 
the distressed he upheld. His instruction 
both from the pulpit and in the parlour 
he diffused amongst all. His flock loved 
and respected him. They recognized him 
as a parent, interested in their welfare, 
He was, indeed, the good shepherd, lead- 
ing them in green paths and beside still 
teaters to a haven of eternal rest. Of 
his desire to advance the welfare of the 
Church of Christ over which he presided, 
it may be mentioned that the last com- 
munication I ever received from him, 
was on the liquidation of the remainder 
of the debt incurred by the erection of 
a very neat and commodious chapel. 
This was not long previous to his disso- 
lution. He urged the plea with that 
good sense and moderation, which cha- 
racterised him on all occasions. He 
mentioned the generous contributions 
already made by his congregation, toge- 
ther with the liberal aids received from 
other quarters, adding, that the economy 
observed in the building of the chapel 
entitled it to the patronage of the re- 
ligious world. From the General As- 
sembly of the General Baptists, held 
annually on the Whitsun Tuesday, at 





Worship Street, London, *e was seldom 
or ever absent. At our last Meeting he 
took a very active part respecting the 
choice of Messengers, of which order he 
was one; and previous to his leaving 
town, he called upon me to converse upon 
the subject. Such was his ardour to 
promote the interest of the denomination 
to which he conscientiously belonged. 
Along with the late Mr. Robert Pyail, 
and the writer of this article, he was 
ordained to the oflice of Messenger, Jane 
1, 1503, at Deptford, by the late Messrs, 
Sampson Kingsford and Benjamin Do- 
bel, whose praise is in all our churches. 
Indeed, his zeal was warm : he was equally 
remote from criminal lukewarmness and 
repulsive bigotry. Few knew better how 
to apportion their ardour, in the great 
and glorious cause of our common Chris- 
tianity. His was a diffusive benevolence, 
blended with a rational piety. Nor was 
it by his own denomination alone he was 
beloved and respected. His Dissenting 
brethren, who differed widely from him 
in some points of faith and practice, 
knew his worth, while they bore testi- 
mony to his integrity. He lived in har- 
mony with the minister and members of 
the Established Church; for he loved 
good men of every description. ‘The ofli- 
ciating clergyman of the parish in which 
he resided, on the Sabbath of his inter- 
ment, had the service of the Church 
earlier that he might accompany the fu- 
neral, and be present in Dover at the 
interment, proud of paying this final to- 
ken of regard to the memory of the de- 
ceased. A circumstance this, indicative 
of an enlightened mind and a traly 
Christian liberality ! 

After his return home, he sent me an 
interesting account of our mutual friend 
the Rev. William Moon, just deceased, 
and who for serious impressions was 
much indebted to his ministry. He made 
an allusion to his own grievous bodily 
affliction, hinting at the operation he 
intended to undergo, and his resignation 
to the will of heaven! And there is no 
donbt that had a wise and kind Provi- 
dence been pleased to restore him to his 
accustomed ease and vigour, he would 
have persevered in the active, useful and 
honourable course for which his whole 
life had been distinguished. But the 
Supreme Being hath otherwise ordained 
it. In his dying moments, had his ex- 
treme debility permitted, he would have 
exclaimed: “ 1 have fought the good 
fight, | have finished my course, [ have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which shall be given unto me, and not 
to me only, but to all who love his ap- 
pearance.” : 

Latterly, this good man had his full 
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share of the cares and troubles of mor- 
tality. But at his lot he never repined. 
His faith was too well founded to be 
shaken, and his hope too well fixed to 
be obscured. Persuaded that the conduct 
of the Supreme Being towards man is 
both wise and benignant, he could with 
the Psalmist declare, ‘* Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him; but justice 
and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne!” Merciful dispensation! under 
whose discipline we, like our Divine 
Master Jesus Christ, are made ‘ per- 
fect through suffering.” Blissful regions ! 
where there “ shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” 

Be ye followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises, 


Islington. J. EVANS, 


i 


1n our obituary for Feb. last, we recorded 
the death of Mr. Sraeer, of Chichester ; 
we have now the melancholy task of 
noticing that of his son, who, at the 
age of 31, was, on the 12th ult., removed 
from this transient state, after having 
borne, with true Christian resignation, 
a distressing illness for several months. 
Mr. Srreet’s religious faith was not 
that which leads to worldly honour or 
emolument: which, with a feeling of 
spiritual pride, badly concealed under 
accents of pity towards those who dissent 
from it, would confine salvation to its 
own pale; which impels its votaries to 
give up intercourse with those who have 
different religious feelings, as though 
they were infested with moral pollution ; 
but his was a faith, under the influence 
of which he was inclined to love all man- 
kind as brethren ; which taught him to 
believe that salvation did not exclusively 
belong to one party, but that in every 
nation, and in every religious community, 
he that feareth God and worketh righte- 
ousness is accepted with him. His faith, 
resting on the bosom of a compassionate 
Deity, divested death of its sting, from 
the overwhelming conviction he had, that, 
however mysterious may be the proceed- 
ings of Providence, in taking from us 
useful lives, as in his own case, in the 
prime of life, still every thing is ordained 
in wisdom and in mercy; and afforded an 
unanswerable rebuke to those who, igno- 
rant of the excellence of the Unitarian 
creed, proclaim with unblushing effrou- 


tery, that * Men may live Unitariays 
but Unitarians they cannot die.” ' 


~~ 


On the 15th ult., at Nennissword. Kin. 
rosshire, the Rev. JouN DuNN. In the 
year 1771, he was ordained at Maryport, 
Minister of the Scots Church, where for 
39 years he exercised his ministry, He 
possessed a mind naturally vigorous and 
comprehensive, disciplined by a liberal 
education, and richly stored with general 
knowledge. He was a diligent, faithful, 
and, it is believed, useful minister of 
divine truth. He retired a few years 
ago, almost superannuated, to a small 
patrimonial estate on the banks of Loch 
Leven. He now rests from his labours 
and has entered on his reward, 


> 
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Lately, at Florence, Joun Kine, Esq, 
well kvown in the metropolis by the 
name of Jew King, on account of moucy- 
trausactions which were questicned in 
the courts of law. He was born of poor 
parents, and educated in the Jews’ Cha- 
rity School, But with few early advan- 
tages, he made his way in society by the 
force of his talents. He is said to have 
taken an active part in a Debating So- 
ciety, about the year 1782, of which 
some persons were members who have 
since risen into fame and honours. Soon 
after, he commenced author, and pub- 
lished ** Thoughts on the Difficulties and 
Distresses in which the Peace of 1783 
has involved the People of England, ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox.” In relation to his own legal trou- 
bles, he put out a pamphlet, entitled, 
“© Oppression deemed no Injustice to- 
wards some Individuals.” Another work 
shews the activity of his mind: ‘* An 
Essay, intended to shew an Universal 
System of Arithmetic.” In 1817, he pub- 
lished a new edition of the late David 
Levi's ** Dissertations on the Prophecies 
of the Old Testament,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with a * Dedication” of 15 pages to Dr. 
Meldola, Chief Rabbi of the Great Syna- 
gogue of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews in England, and an Introduction of 
upwards of 60 pages. On a visit to 
Paris, some years ago, he became ac- 
quainted with, and married, the Dowager 
Lady Lanesborough, sister of the late 
Earl of Belvidere, who at the age of 87 
survives him. By the death of her bro- 
ther, this lady came into possession of 
the family estate, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


ER 
DOMESTIC. 
Acton’s Sunday-E vening Lectures at Eweter. 
Sir, Exeter, Nov. 17, 1823. 


The following is a list of the subjects relating to free ag ew and Christian doc- 


trine, comprising a course of Sunday-Evening Lectures now 


at 


w bo 


qr 


ipris elivering by Mr. Acton 
the Unitarian Church in this place, 


. Oct, 26, Introductory Lecture. On the exercise of private judgment upon the 


subjects of religion. 


2. Nov. 2. Errors of judgment in religious belief not criminal. 
-—— 9. The disputes and difficulties connected with religion form no solid ob- 


jection to its truth and excellence. 


. —— 16. Ou the inspiration of the Scripture Writers, and on the general autho- 


rity and character of the books of the New Testament. 


. —— 23. On mysteries in religion. 


6. —— 30. On certain strong presumptions in favour of Unitarian views of the 


Gospel. 


7. Dec. 7. The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ the only God of Christians, and 


the only proper object of religious worship. 


. —— 14. On the Scriptural names and titles of the Messiah. 


21. That our Lord sustains all his sacred relations towards us as a man, 
not as God, and the advantages of always regarding him in this 
light. 





10, ——— 28. On the oneness or union of Christ with the Father, and of all true be- 


lievers with both, 


1. Jan. 4, On the new Creation 7 Jesus Christ. 
. —— 11. The Love and Honour « 
. --— 16. The worship of the Holy Spirit as a divine person, not warranted by 


ue to Christ from his followers. 


the Scriptures. 





14. 25. Man not corrupt by nature, but able to do the will of God. 
15. Feb. 1. Men reconciled to God by the mediation of Christ. 
16, —— 8. The necessity of good works to ensure our final acceptance with God, 





consistent with the scripture doctrine of salvation by faith. 





17, 15. The connexion between belief in the strict personal unity of the God- 
head, and just views of the merciful and parental character of God. — 

18, —— 22, Unitarian Christianity an adequate supply for all the spiritual wants ot 
men, 

19, 29. The kingdom of Christ a kingdom of truth and righteousness, and its 





final triumph over error, sin and death. 
20. Mar. 7. Concluding Lecture. Historical view of the corruption, revival and 
progress of genuine Christian truth, 


I also send the following paragraph 
extracted from ‘ Besley’s Exeter News 
and Devon County Chronicle,” dated 
Nov. Z, by an occasional attendant. 
Others, likewise, not belonging to our 
Society, I have reason to believe were 
impressed with similar sentiments. 

** The course of Lectures to be de- 
livered by the Rer. H. Acton, during the 
ensuing winter months, commenced last 
Sunday evening at George’s Meeting in 
this city, and was attended by a very 
numerous and respectable audience. The 
Lecturer in a bold, impressive strain of 
extemporaneous eloquence, in a discourse 
from the words of Christ, Luke xii. 57, 
* Yea and why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right ?’ urged the necessity 
and importance to all men of exercising 
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their private judgment upon the subjects 
of religion. Instead of listening to the 
unintelligible jargon, of receiving the 
absurd dogmas, of embracing the incom- 
prehensible creeds of fallible, interested, 
or ignorant men, he earnestly pressed 
upon his hearers the reasonableness and 
advantage of searching the Scriptures 
and examining for themselves; that the 
Bible and the Bible only ought to be 
the religion of Protestants, and that by 
that standard alone they ought to regu- 
late both their faith and practice. The 
writer of this remarked with peculiar 
pleasnre the spirit of urbauity and Chris- 
tian candour which pervaded the dis- 
course, and the dignified manner with 
which it was delivered; and anticipates 
from the well-known abilities of the 
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Lecturer, a more than ordinary degree of 
gratification and improvemeut from those 
Lectures which are to succeed it.” 

| would merely add to the above faith- 
ful and just tribute to our pastor, that 
the three Lectures given since the above 
was written, have likewise been extem- 
poraneously delivered, to like numerous 
aud respectable audiences, deeply at- 
tentive, and impressed with admiration 
of the rare abilities of the preacher, and 
acknowledging the justness of his con- 
clusions, 

A MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION, 


> Ree 
Opening of New Unitarian Chapel, 
Hanley. 


Tne new Chapel at Hanley, in the 
Potteries, Staffordshire, of which the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Cooper is the minister, was 
opened for religious worship on Wedues- 
day the 19th inst. The Rev. R. Aspland 
preached the Morning, and the Rev. 
James Yates, the Evening Sermon. The 
attendance was very respectable; the 
collection liberal ; and the prospects here 
are highly encouraging. 

[Further particulars in the next Number.] 
i 
Manchester College, York. 


We have much pleasure in noticing a 
residuary bequest to this institution, un- 
der the will of the late Mrs. Hannah 
Webb, of Barrington, in the county of 
Somerset, widow of the late Francis 
Webb, Esq., amounting to the sum of 
1654, 12s, Lld. This sum has been lately 
paid over to the Treasurer of the College 
by Samuel Sparkes, Esq., the executor 
of Mrs. Webb's will. 

a 
Case of the Unitarian Congregation 
at Battle, Sussex. 


Tue Unitarian congregation at Battle 
beg to call the attention of their Chris- 
tian brethren to the following statement: 

The Chapel iu which they now assem- 
ble was built by Calvinist Baptists, in 
the year 1789, and cost 960/. Soon after 
the building was completed, Mr. Vidler, 
at that time minister of the congregation, 
embraced the views of Mr. Winchester, 
the fearless advocate of the doctrine of 
Universal Restoration. Mr. Vidler having 
— avowed his change of sentiment, 
much debate arose amongst the members 
respecting the propriety of his continuing 
with them, and it was resolved that 
he should state this vew doctrine at a 
church meeting held for that purpose. 
He did this with so much mildness and 
ability, as to gain a large wajority in his 
favour. When this became gencrally 
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known among their Calvinistic brethren, 
they were disowned by the Particular 
Baptist churches, and cut off from all 
intercourse with them. ‘Thus they were 
left under a very heavy debt, without the 
least prospect of its being reduced. Soon 
after this, Mr. idler received and ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Parliament- 
Court Congregation to succeed Mr. //’in- 
chester. 

Being deprived of the valuable services 
of their minister, and unable to procure 
another, two of the members were chosen 
to preach alternately. Their vew senti- 
ments tended in no small degree to sti- 
mulate them to inquiry on religious sub- 
jects ; and, in the year 1807, several of 
the members discovered that they still 
maintained opinions which were unscrip- 
tural. About this time Mr. Vid/er, their 
former pastor, being sent by the Unita- 
rian Fund Society on a Missionary tour, 
visited Battle, and preached the Unitarian 
doctrine with much acceptance. Several 
of the old members, however, still cling- 
ing to the mySterious doctrine of the 
Trinity, withdrew from the church; but 
those who remained were firmly attached 
to the doctrine of the Divine Unity. 
Having now joined the Unitarian body, 
they were enabled by the liberal assist- 
ance of their friends to clear off a con- 
siderable part of their debt. The Unita- 
rian doctrine was preached with much 
success till the year 1817, when the sys- 
tem of the Freethinking Christians was 
embraced by many who had been active 
and useful members in the Society.  [n 
the following year, the minister of the 
congregation also adopted that system, 
and for some time public preaching, 
prayer and praise, were totally neglected. 
At last, however, it was resolved by a 
majority of the church, that public wor- 
ship should be regularly practised in the 
chapel, and the persons who had em- 
braced the opinions of the Freethinking 
Christians withdrew. In consequence of 
this division, the congregation was re- 
duced to a very small number, and the 
persons composing it consisted chietly of 
the poorer classes in society. 

In the year 1822, Mr. Taplin, of 
Lewes, visited Battle, and thinking it an 
important situation for the spread of 
Unitarianism, recommended their case to 
the Unitarian Fund Committee, who very 
generously came forward to assist them 
in procuring more efficient ministerial 
services. They immediately sent an in- 
vitation to Mr. Taplin to settle among 
them, which he willingly accepted ; and 
they have the satisfaction of saying that 
his labours have been crowned with suc- 
cess. As their cause is revived, and in 
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a promising state, they are very desirous 
of keeping up respectable services, which 
canuot be accomplished under their pre- 
sent circumstances. ‘They are extremely 
poor, and there is still a debt on the 
chapel of 2231. Could this be liquidated, 
they are persuaded that their cause would 
be established on a firm and durable 
foundation. They, therefore, appeal to 
the liberality of all those who feel dis- 
posed to promote the great doctrines of 
the Unity and Love of God, As their 
friends have requested them to state the 
principles upon which their church is 
founded, and thinking that when they 
are generally known, their case will meet 
with greater attention, they subjoin 
them : 

“* At a Church Meeting held June 15th, 
in consequence of the suggestion of our 
Minister, it was resolved unanimously, 
that as some of us believe that immersion 
is «a Christian ordinance; some that it 
was to be confined to the apostolic age ; 
some that neither Baptism nor the Lord's 
Supper was intended for the observauce 
of Christians in the present day; and 
others differing on various mivor points, 
we think it our duty, as friends to tree 
inquiry, and as Christians who agree to 
differ, to admit any person that feels dis- 
posed to become a member of our Church, 
who believes in the Divine Mission of 
Christ.” 

Subscriptions will be received by the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, Dalston; Rev. James 
Gitcunist, Newington Green; Mr. G. 
SMALLFIELD, Printer, Hackney; and by 
the Rev. James Taptin, Lewes. 

Battle, November 9th, 1823. 


a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Resignation of a Scots Clergyman 
JSrom Conscience. 


(From the Newspapers.) 


PRESBYTERY OF STIRLING.—On Wed- 
nesday the resignation of the Rev. Mr. 
Shirreff came before the Presbytery of 
Stirling. 

After some preliminary proceedings, 
Mr. Suirrerr rose, and stated that 
he still adhered to the sentiments ex- 
pressed in his letter of resignation, (See 
Mon, Repos. p. 427.) 

The Rev. Dr. Knox, after some ob- 
servations as to what should be the sen- 
tence of the Court, proceeded—* I ab- 
hor all persecution in the Church or State. 
The Civil Magistrate is ordained of God 
for the protecting of the persons, the 
characters, and the property of the sub- 
ject. He has no right to interfere with 
the creed or the conscience of any man, 





I hold, that no Established Church has a 
right to persecute those who dissent from 
her. The church is bound to contend 
for the faiih once delivered to her saints ; 
but her weapous are not carnal, but spi- 
ritual, Her weapens are the word, and 
reason and holiness. Some have con- 
tended, that a national established church 
ought to be abolished ; that it is hostile 
to the civil and religious liberties of man- 
kind. LU think otherwise. Men may con- 
gregate in society, not only for their tem- 
poral, but their immortal interests. I 
deeply venerate the Church of Scotland, 
I believe, and God is “my witness, that 
her doctrines, discipline and worship are 
agreeable to the word of God; that the 
word of God is her sole, her only guide. 
She has long held a distinguished rank 
amoug the Reformed Churches of Eu- 
rope; she has long been instrumental in 
diffusing pure and undefiled religion over 
the nation. ‘The subversion of the church 
of Scotland [ should consider as a serious 
disaster in the Church of Christ; but I 
augur no such effect from the present 
puny, abortive attempt. No! the most 
nauseous reptile may crawl on the sur- 
face of the noblest edifice, and leave its 
slime behind it; but the proportion, the 
body, the strength, the grandeur of the 
edifice remain unsullied, untarvished, 
uudiminished Mr. Shirreff has from ca- 
price or conscience, (for | will not ery 
plaudite till | have seen the end of the 
drama,) from caprice or conscience he 
has lett the Church of Seotland; from 
the same motives, ata future period, he 
may wish to return, What is to be 
done? Is the Church instantly to open 
her arms to receive every unstable mind, 
blown about by every wind of doctrine ? 
No, surely. She must be convinced of 
the sound jadginent of the aspirant—of 
the purity of his faith. If, upon trial, 
she is convinced of these, then, in the 
spirit of meckness, she is bound to re- 
store a fallen brother.” The Reverend 
Gentleman having in the course of his 
speech submitted what he considered 
should be the sentence of the Presbytery, 
aftérwards embodied the same in a mo- 
tion to the following purport :—** That 
on account of the sentiments contained 
in the letter of resiguation given in by 
Mr. Shirreff, he is considered no longer 
a member of the Church of Scotland, 
nor having a right to perform any of the 
functions of a minister of that Church, 
nor to receive a cail to any church in 
connexion with the Charch of Scotland, 
until he be reponed by an act of the 
General Assembly of the said Church.” 
Mr. Caw seconded Dr. Knox's mo- 


tion. 
Mr. M‘Gauan, of Airth, requested that 
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Dr. Knox would permit an addition to 
be made to his motion, rendering the 
sentiments of the Presbytery somewhat 
milder. 

Dr. Knox intimated his fixed deter- 
mination to make no amendment to his 
motion of the purport required. 

Dr. MYLNE was not altogether satis- 
tied with the procedure which it seemed 
was to be adopted by his brethren, as he 
considered the resignation of Mr. Shir- 
reff as calling for the opinion of a higher 
Court, 

Dr. Wricut expressed a hope that 
the Presbytery might be unanimous in 
making the business final. 

Dr. Knox’s motion was then put and 
adopted by the whole Presbytery, with 
the exception of Dr. Mylne, who dis- 
sented, and complained to the Synod. 

Mr. M‘Gahan was then appointed to 
preach on the 19th of October, and to 
declare the church vacant. 

Mr. Shirreff being thus freed of his 
charge, his former brethren shook hands 
with him, and wished him happiness 
wherever Providence might direct his 
steps; and he immediately left the Meet- 
ing. 

——— 
Pluralities in the Church of Scotland. 


(From the Newspapers.) 


rhe case of the presentation of Doctor 
M‘Farlane, Principal of the University 
of Glasgow, to the High Church of that 
City, which was rejected by the Pres- 
bytery some time ago, on the ground 
that the offices of Principal and that of 
Minister of the High Church were each 
equal to the undivided attention of one 
man, and that pluralities were incon- 
sistent with the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, was again discussed 
in the Provincial Synod of Glasgow and 
Air, on Wednesday last. 

Mr. Rospertsox, Advocate, Agent 
for Dr. M‘Farlane, introduced the case. 
He contended that there was no viola- 
tion of the laws of the Church; on the 
contrary, all the Acts of Assembly, in- 
stead of operating against him, were in 
his favour; and he said that these laws 
might be rectified, but not by such means 
as were adopted in this case. 

Dr. Taytor, of St. Enoch’s, hoped 
the Synod would heal the breach among 
them—redeem the character of the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow now—and cause their 
worthy Presentee to be inducted with all 
convenient speed. 

Dr. Ranken should have liked that 
the two offices had been separated, but 
let them bring in an overture for that 
purpose, and then it would get a full 
discussion. At present he would say 


there is no overture, and consequently 
no business before them ; and he thought 
they should immediately proceed to in- 
duct Dr. M‘Farlane, He was convinced 
that much more harm had been done to 
the parish by keeping him out, than good 
could be done to it by making him mi- 
nister of it alone. He therefore hoped 
they would cause the Presbytery to pro- 
ceed to his induction with all convenient 
speed, according to the rules of the 
Church, 

Mr. Lapsuieé considered Dr. M‘Far- 
lane as a fit person to be inducted to the 
High Church; he respected him as a 
man, and from the circumstance that his 
ancestors had een zealous defenders of 
the Church of Scotland; he respected 
him for his name, and would always 
respect those of the clan of M‘Farlane 
{loud laughter]. One of his ancestors 
was instrumental at the battle of Lang- 
side, in defeating Queen Mary, and pull- 
ing down despotism and Popery. He 
then alluded to the re-capture of Dum- 
barton Castle by the M‘Farlanes. The 
eloyuent gentleman then alluded to his 
own exertions for the Church of Scot- 
land, in reference to the procuring from 
the Legislature a power authorising the 
Presbytery to look after the schoo! 
within their bounds ; and with respect 
to the Test Act, which he considered a 
most iniquitous affair, by which Presby- 
terians were excluded from certain offices, 
unless they previously subscribed the 
English Liturgy, and other matters of a 
similar nature, in which he had been 
active, and demanded if any one would 
say that he was not a friend to the 
Church of Scotland, and he declared he 
saw no harm to the Church from induct- 
ing Dr. M‘Farlane, but that there was 
precedent to justify it, and he considered 
that by law they were bound to do it. 

Professor M‘Gitt said that there were 
many abuses existing both in Church and 
State ; but, because they were overlooked, 
they were not on that account to be 
considered as being sanctioned. In the 
days of Dr. Hill, which was a case re- 
ferred to as being in favour of the ap- 
pellant, the College of St. Andrew's had 
not more than seventy students, and pro- 
bably not more than fifteen of these fell 
to the charge of Dr. Hill, in his capacity 
of Professor of Divinity, and the parish 
was besides a collegiate charge. Was 
this a case to be put in comparison with 
all the multifarious and important duties 
of Principal of this University, and the 
spiritual duties of an extensive parish, 
containing a population of nearly 9,000 
inhabitants 2? ‘They had only exercised 
that important right—a A@ght which he 
hoped would never be taken trom them. 
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This was not a case of necessity. He 
trusted they would exert themselves to 
check the growth of pluralities, which 
threatened to ruin religion and the inte- 
rests of literature. The Rev. Dr. then 
entered into a detail of the duties of a 
parish minister, his preaching, visiting, 
catechising, and making himself per- 
tectly acquainted with the circumstances 
aud opinious of his parishioners, so as 
to give effect to his preaching. Who 
that knows the importance of all these 
things would encourage pluralities ? He 
himself had been a minister for seventeen 
years, and he would freely confess that 
he had neither time, spirit, nor abilities 
to discharge the duties of his office to 
his own satisfaction. Fifteen years ago 
a Rev. Friend of his, who was a com- 
plainant to-day, had, along with him, 
addressed a memorial to the magistrates 
of this city, stating it as their opinion, 
from a calculation of the population com 
pared with the church accommodation 
of this city, that at least three parish 
churches were required, Since that time 
the population had been doubled, aud 
only two new parish churches had been 
erected. He then entered upon the da- 
ties of the Principal of this College—a 
College containing 1,400 students, of 
whom he had the complete superintend- 
ance. He had their moral conduct to 
watch over, their learning to encourage, 
and their delinquencies to check and 
punish, So far down as the days of 
Principal Leishman, they found that he 
discharged a part of the duties of Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, when there were not 
above twenty Divinity Students in the 
College. How much more important 
uiust the duties be now, when there was 
such an increase of members? By an 
express statute, the Principal was to 
walk with the Students to the College 
Church on Sabbaths, Now how could he 
perform this duty if he acted as Minister 
iu the High Church? Some might think 
this circumstance of small importance, 
but it was in fact a duty of great con- 
sequence to the young students. It en- 
couraged them when they observed that 
the Principal took an interest in their 
studies, and observed that they did not 
spend the sabbath in idleness, nor roamed 
about with all the warm passions of 
youth, exposed to all the temptations 
which a great city presented. Was this 
a time to encourage pluralitics—a time 
when more labourers in the vineyard 
were imperatively called for? Look at 
the situation of Europe, and see what 
the effect of pluralities was in other 
kingdoms; and, to look at home, he 
begged them to consider the late ap- 
paling list of crimes which were tried 


at the Jast Circuit Court which was held 
in this city. No less, in one short half 
year, than ninety-six cases. Look at the 
reports of the Police of this city. About 
seventeen thousand cases came annually 
before them; and when we made allow- 
ance for trifling matters, the real number 
of delinquencies might amount to 15,000 ; 
fourteen or fifteen hundred passed an- 
nually through the jail, and as many 
through the Bridewell; and ought not 
a consideration of these things to be an 
inducement to the Ministers of Christ to 
do their duty? It was as impossible to 
check the increase of crime by the exe- 
cution of a few ragged boys, as to stop 
the rising of the tide by taking from it 
a few cupfuls of water [applause through 
the church, and cries of order). {n con- 
clusion, he called upon them to take 
pity upon the state of society, and pre- 
vent a union of offices. 

Dr. CHALMERS said, a few years ago, 
the rage for building new churches was 
so great, as if the great specific for a 
nation’s protligacy were discovered. The 
Magistrates of this city came honourably 
forward on the occasion; the General 
Assembly itself was swept away by the 
current of public opinion, and granted 
privileges and endowments without num- 
ber. This plurality was in direct oppo- 
sition to all this—It was a Royal pre- 
sentation, and so much the worse, as it 
proved that there was a by-road to the 
Royal bosom, by which he was induced 
to counteract his most laudable inten- 
tions. It was years ago since they had 
addressed the Magistrates on the small 
number of ministers in the city, to 
which they at length responded, by erect- 
ing two new churches: and if they en 
couraged this plurality, they must be the 
last persons in the world to apply for an 
accession of ministers. He ridiculed the 
idea that they were acting unhandsomely 
to the crown, when they, in a conscien- 
tious discharge of their duty, refused to 
encourage pluralities, and considered it 
a mere bugbear to frighten children. It 
smelled all over of feudalism, and in 
politics it was unworthy of them as men 
and as Britons. It would ouly excite a 
smile in the Royal complacency. If the 
Synod did their duty on the present oc- 
casion, it would be a deadly blow to 
Radicalism: and the King, God bless 
him, would resound from every mouth, 
amid the plaudits of a grateful people. 

Mr. Muir, of St, James’s, supported 
the Presentation, 

Mr. RoBeson, in reply, concluded with 
a handsome eulogy on Dr. M‘Gill and 
the ministers of the Church of Scotland, 

Mr. Granam, of Kellearn, said theve 
were 16 pluralities in the Church of Scot- 
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land in the whole, and he could not con. 
ceive where the Presbytery had got the 
discretionary power they had used on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. Grecor, of Bonhill, said, places 
of this kind are held out for the ambi- 
tion of men of merit, and if there had 
never been pluralities, we should never 
have had so many eminent men in our 
Church. These duties are not heteroge- 
neous—there is a fine word for you ;— 
they are homogeneous ; and as I conceive 
that a minister, when a principal, conters 
a sacreduess and sanctity on the office, 
which not even a Professor Playfair, with 
all his eminence in science, or any mere 
laity man, could do, I hope the propriety 
of this appointment will be obvious, 

Dr. Mitcue ey said they were to exe. 
cute the laws, not to enact them.—Dr. 
Brac, of New Monkland, though he dis- 
approved of pluralities, did not see how 
they could do otherwise than induct Dr. 
M‘Farlane. — Dr. HopGson BLANTYRE 
was against the union of these offices. — 
Mr. Burns, of Paisley, said they were 
called on to induct in a case coutrary to 
both conscience and duty. 

Mr. FLEMING, of Nealston, thought the 
Presbytery bound, even though they had 
the perfect knowledge that he was una- 
ble perfectly to perform the duties, to 
settle him in this charge. 

It was then put to the vote, whether 
the sentence of the Presbytery be re- 
versed or affirmed, when there appeared 
lor reverse, $o—tor atlirm, 40—majority, 
5. The result was followed by three 
rounds of applause from the gallery. Mr. 
Grahame, in behalf of Dr. M*‘Farlane, 
entered a protest. ‘The question will, of 
course, be settled by the General Assem- 
bly. It was halt-past one when the 
Synod broke up. 

re 


LITERARY, 


Mr. J. 8. Buckincuam, whose spirited 
letter to us in vindication of his friend 
Rammohun Roy was given ip a late 
Number, (p. 441,) has put out the Pro- 
spectus of a new monthly publication 
relating to Asia, to commence on the 


Ist day of January next, under the title 
of “ The Oriental Herald and Colonial 
Advocate.” It is to be au Svo. of about 
150 pages, and to be sold at the price of 
3s. Od. No man is better fitted tor the 
conduct of such a work than Mr. Buck- 
ingham. A considerable part of his lite 
has been spent in travel, particularly in 
the East; and he obtained vo small re- 
putation some years ago by publishing 
his * ‘Travels in Palestine.” 
—=— 

Dr. Bruce, of Belfast, (see M. Repos. 
IX. 530,) proposes to publish by sub- 
scription a Volume of Sermous, on the 
following subjects:—The Study of the 
Bible, needful to persons of every age 
and conditiou.— The most profitable mode 
of reading Scripture. —Rules for the In- 
terpretation of Scripture.—Mysteries.— 
Secret Things belong to God.—Our Sa- 
viour’s Doctrine concerning God.—The 
Nature of Christ and the Holy Spirit.— 
The Pre-existence and Example of Christ. 
—Christ a Mediator and Intercessor.— 
Predestination, Election and Reproba- 
tion.—Original Sin.—Atonement.— The 
same.—Reconciliation through Christ.— 
‘The Necessity and Plan of Redemption. 

——e— 

Mr. GeorGe Dyer has just published, 
for private circulation, “* An Address to 
the Subscribers to the Privileges of the 
University of Cambridge,” in which he 
explains that he still entertains the de- 
sign of publishing this valuable work and 
is making preparations for it. It is de- 
sirable that such persons as mean to 
promote this work by their subscriptions 
should send their names to the author 
or his publishers, without delay. 

——a— 

Mr. E, Dante is preparing for 
publication “ The Woodland Muse,” com- 
prising Prose and Poetry on subjects 
Literary, Philosophical and Humourous. 
The work will be published by subscrip- 
tion. 

————__— 

Just published, the Rev. J. S. Ser- 

grove’s Lectures on Popery. 
—<=_—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY AND 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


—— 


A Course of Lectures on Nonconfor- 
mity. By Israel Worsley, Dissenting Mi- 
nister, at Plymouth, 8s. 

A Brief Account of the Unitarians, 
with Observations on the Rev. Edward 
Mauley’s Answers to ‘lhirty.Five Ques- 


tions, proposed by an Unitarian. By the 
Author of “ An Appeal to Scripture and 
Tradition, in Defence of the Unitarian 
Faith.” Ls, 

Devotional Exercises, consisting of Re- 
flections and Prayers for the Use of 
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Young Persons; to which is added, A 
‘Treatise on the Lord’s Supper. By a 
Lady. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Short Analysis of the First Sermon 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Ward, of Stow- 
market, at the Opening of the Inde- 
pendent Meeting-House, at Framlingham, 
Suffolk, Angust 6, 1823, with Brief Re- 
marks on the other Services of the Day. 
By T. Latham, Minister at Laxfield, in 
Suffolk. l2mo0. 3d. 

The Idol Temple Demolished ; a Letter 


to the Rev. T. Goldsmith, Minister of 


the Baptist Chureh at Stradbrook, in 
Suffolk, with Strictures on his Pamphlet 
on the Moral Law, and Circular Letter 
for 1823. By the Same. 1l2mo. 6d. 

An Essay on Apparitions ; in which 
their Appearance is accounted’ for by 
Causes wholly Independent of Preterna- 
tural Agency. By John Alderson, M. D., 
Hull. A new Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, 

Porti Lexicon lonicum Greco-Latinum, 
quod Indicem in omnes Herodoti Libros 
continet, &c. Editio Nova, cui subjicitur 
Appendix, Tractatus quasdam complec- 
tens de Dialecta lonica. 8vo. 15s. 

First Steps to Botany, intended as 
Popular Illustrations of the Science, 
leading to its Study as a Branch of Ge- 
neral Education. By James L. Drum- 
mond, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution. Il2mo. 100 Wood-cuts, com- 
prising 200 Figures, Ss. 

A New General and Algebraical Solu- 
tion of the Higher Orders of Equations ; 
with Solutions of Equations to the Tenth 
Degree, inelusive. By John Buck, of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 6s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. 
By Henry Coddington, M. A. 8vo. 8s. 

A Full and Accurate Report, partly 
revised and corrected by the various 
Speakers, of the most important Debates, 
by Drs. M‘Gill, Chalmers, ‘Taylor, Hodg- 
son, Rev. Messrs. Muir, Barns, Lapslie, 
Mr. Robertson, Advocate, &c., before 
the Presbytery of Glasgow, June 11, 
and the Synod of Glasgow and Air, Oc- 
tober 14, relative to the Presentation of 
Dr. M‘Farlane, Principal of the College 
of Glasgow, to the Living of the High 
Church of that City; with the Decisions 
of the Presbytery and Synod, the various 
Documents, a Preface and Introduction. 
Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Travels into Chile over the Andes, in 
the Years 1820, 1821, with some Sketches 
of the Productions and Agriculture, Mines 
and Metallurgy, Inhabitants, History, 
und other Features of America. By Peter 
Schmidtmeyer. ‘Thirty Plates, Plans and 
Itineraries. 4to, 2. 2s. 

The History of Churcner’s College, 


Petersfield, Hants, with a Sketch of the 
Life of Mr. Richard Churcher, the Found- 
er; and Observations on its Management ; 
together with a Report of the Case now 
pending in the High Court of Chancery 
between the Trustees and several of the 
Inhabitants of Petersfield, 20s, Extra 
Boards, 

Memoir of the late Mrs. Henrietta 
Fordyce, Relict of James Fordyce, D. D., 
containing Original Letters, Anecdotes 
and Pieces of Poetry: to which is added, 
A Sketch of the Life of James Fordyce, 
D.D. Post 8vo. Gs, 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. and 
Venerable John Conant, D.D., Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, &c.: Written by 
his Son John Conant, LL.D., and now 
first published by his Son, W. Stanton, 
M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Memoir du Duc de Rovigo, sur la 
Catastrophe du Due D’Enghein. — (In 
French and English.) 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superpo- 
sition of Rocks in both Hemispheres. By 
M. De Humboldt. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, for the Years 1421— 
1823. Vol. 1V. Part ll. Seven Engrav- 
ings. B8vo. Os. Gd. 

Transactions of the Phrenological So- 
ciety, instituted 1620. 8vo. Five En- 
gravings, Ids, 

Outlines of Phrenology, with an Illus- 
trative Plate. Ls. 

National Songs of Scotland. Portrait 
of Burns. 5s. 6d. 

Mary Stuart and the Maid of Orleans, 
from the German of Schiller. With a 
Life of the Author. By H. Salvin, M.B. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Stranger’s Grave. A Tale. 12mo. 
8s. 

Justina, or Religion Pure and Unde- 
filed, a Moral Tale. 2 Vols. 12mo, 12s. 

Koningsmarke, the Long Finne; a 
Story of the New World. By one of 
the Authors of Salmagundi, 3 Vols. 
l2mo. 18s. 

The Pilgrim’s Tale, a Poem. By 
Charles Lockhart. 8vo. 69, 

Observations on the Practice of the 
Court of Chancery, in Cases relating to 
Libellous and [mmoral Publications, with 
Remarks on an Article in the Edinburgh 
Review for May, 1623. 

A Letter to the Gentlemen of Great 
Britain and Ireland on the Rate of Wages 
that they are now paying to their Men- 
Servants, with an Account of the Duties 
and Annual Wages of Stewards, Butlers, 
Gardeners, Men Cooks, Valets, Grooms 
of the Chamber, Coachmen, Grooms, 
Footmen, Under Butlers and Porters. 
By G. P. Wilson, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

"A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
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Earl of Chichester, on the Practicability 
of rendering those Properties of Air which 
relate to Caloric, applicable to new and 
important Purposes. 2s. 

A Sketch of a proposed Universal Sys. 
tem of Weights and Measures ; to which 
is added an Appendix, containing a Brief 
Sketch of a proposed Universal Calendar, 
ls. 

The Power of the Keys; or, Consi- 
derations upon the Absolving Power of 
the Church, and upon some of the Pri- 
vileges of the Christian Covenant. By 
the Rev. Edward Burton, M.A, Student 
of Christchurch. 8vo, 3s. 

God’s Judgments upon the Gentile 
Apostatized Church, against the Modern 
Hypothesis of some eminent Apocalyp- 
tical Writers. In Four Parts, Together 
with Dr. Grabe’s Opinion of the Scrip- 
ture Prophecies concerning the Church of 
Rome, and his Reasons why the Spiritual 
Adultery of the said Church is not pro- 
perly an Antichristian State of Worship ; 
extracted from some Letters of his and 
other Manuscripts. Reprinted from a 
Work published in 1713. 8vo. 7s. 

Reason and Revelation; or, a Brief 
Exposition of the Truth and Advantages 
of Christianity. 12mo. 4s. 

A Refutation of certain Primary Doc- 
trines of Popery, in a Series of Theolo- 
gical Dissertations. By Robert Craig, 
M.A. Nos. |. and If. (‘To be completed 
in 6 Nos., forming 2 vols.) 3s. 6d. each. 

Strictures on the Plymouth Antino- 
mians. By Joseph Cottle, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Comparison of Established and Dis- 
senting Churches. By a Dissenter. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Three Orations, delivered at the Open 
ing of Albion Hall, Moorfields, By 
F. A. Cox, Alexander Fletcher, and Dr. 
Thornton, Is, 

The Christian Shield against Infidelity, 
in a Series of Essays on Divine Revela- 
tion. By C. Hoddinott. 12mo. 4s. 

The Works of the late Andrew Fuller. 
Vol. VIIL. and last. 8vo. 12s. 

On the recent Prosecution of Persons 
vending Books against Christianity. By 
a Dissenter. Svo. 1s, 

Herveiana; or, Graphic and Literary 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sketches, illustrative of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev, James Hervey, A.M. 
Pt. Il., including a Collection of Original 
Letters by this Popular Author. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Pt. I. Plates, 3s.) 

The Angel of Mercy, a little Book of 
Affection ; to which is prefixed an Essay 
on Heavenly Spirits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Sermons. 

Thirty-three, selected from the Works 
of ‘Thomas Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Sudo: 
and Man. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

Three Sermons on the Sabbath : being 
Part of a Course before the University 
of Cambridge, in June 1822. By Alder- 
sey Dicken, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Single, 

An Extempore Discourse delivered at 
a Meeting for Worship, June 14, 1812. 
By Mary Dudley, (lately deceased,) one 
of the Society of Friends. 1s. 6d. 

A Charge at the Visitation, in July, 
1823, by Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 

Hints on the Nature of a Christian 
Church, and on the Principles of Dissent ; 
an Introductory Discourse, at the Ordi- 
nation of Mr. Thomas Hopley, over the 
Baptist Church, at Hemel Hempstead, 
July 8, 1823. By James Hargreaves. 

Funeral. 

Preached in the Church of Kirkliston, 
Sept. 7, 1823, on the death of the Rt. 
Hon. John, Earl of Hopetoun. By ©. 
Ritchie, Minister. 8vo. ls. 

Preached at Trevor Chapel, Brompton, 
Oct. 19, 1823, on the Death of Edward 
Powell, Esq., late of Knightsbridge : with 
a Memoir. By John Morison. ‘To which 
is added an Original Poem, to the Me- 
mory of the Deceased. By Josiah Con- 
der. 

On the Death of the Rev. S. Arnott. 
By J. Sargent, A. M. 

The Decease of Eminent Ministers, 4 
Source of Lamentation: preached at 
Eusham, Oxon, on the Death of the 
Rev. J. Hinton, M. A. Oxford. By John 
Thomas Dobny. 

A Funeral Sermon for the late Mr. 
Hinton, of Oxford, By the Rev. Joseph 
Ivimey. ls. 


Communications have been received from Drs. John Jones ; John Evans; Messrs. 
Parkinson ; Hyndeman; W. Johns; W. Jevons; J. Marriott; B. Mardon; G. Daniell; 
W. Allard; from A. B.; J. F.; R.H.; An Apostolic Christian; and Plain Truth ; 


Ebion; and Adolescens. 
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P. 538, col. 1, twenty lines from the bottom, for “ voluntary,” read voluntarily. 
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